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TOYS. 
(SECOND NOTICE.) 

GULLIVER Secured by the Lilliputians.”—This is unquestionably the 
best thing of its kind in the Exhibition ; we doubt, indeed, whether there 
is aught known, even out its doors, equal toit. To give anything like 
an adequate description of it, would require us to quote the whole account 
from Swift. The subject is treated with a quiet humour beyond the reach 
of the pen. The figures are by Fleischmann, of Sonneberg; and he has 
evidently made it a labour of love. And how he must have roared with 
laughter over its every step, as bit after bit of fun developed itself, and 
became stamped into form. Just look at that fellow with a cracked 
skull coming out from under the nape of Gulliver’s neck—he has been 
helping to secure his queue with a couple of pebbles. And that one that 
has tumbled head foremost into his waistcoat pocket. And he who 
struggles to surmount the turn of the cravat. And that daring fellow, 
who, having reached the top of their captive’s toe, is crewing like a cock 
on his own dunghill, although the next moment will find him five hun- 
dred of his own feet into the air. Some of them see Gulliver yawning— 
and how the little pigmies scamper! He in the distance with the teles- 
cope, what does he behold—a field of bean-stubble? No—tis the 
monster’s beard. And the artist (how artistic his attitude!) taking 
a sketch of the huge human mass. And the two that are looking over 
the drawing. How often we have seen that same two looking over every 
artist who has had the courage to take a view in a public place. See 
the cavalry coming down upon the scene of action, with all the bounce 
of bigger men on bigger horses, and the group tugging for their lives at 
the rope to secure a leg; and he with the ladder, who has scaled a knee; 
and that fellow astride upon a button; and that 
man who is safe to break his neck, slipping 
down 4 posteriori, from the smooth court-plas- 
ter-like pantaloons of Gulliver. Well, this is 
fun, and yet there is twenty times as much as 
this. See how beautifully the figures are mo- 
delled. Look at the expression of each of 
their faces, the costume of the period, of the 
military, of the trappings of their horses, of 
the savans of that day, the village boors, too 
—how well and faithfully given. For excel 
lent delineation of character, masterly group- 
ing and development of incident, we repeat, 
we know of nothing of its kind to compare 
with it, or with the “ finished sketchiness” and 
ideality (however comparatively trifling in sub- 
ject) of these little figures. Any one who 
cannot surrender himself to the rich fund of 
amusement they afford, may be assured that 
the period of his youthful feelings is passed 
and gone. These graphic little figures are 
nothing more than they pretend to be; but 
what they pretend to be, they are to perfec- 
tion. They are the champagne bubbles of 
the artist’s mind, reflecting a droll and pigmy 
world; and it is likewise commendable, that 
while so much skill has been displayed by 
the modeller, and while the greatest breadth 
and humour has been secured, there exists not 
the slightest approach to, or taint of, vulgarity. 
They are, indeed, perfectly original in their 
way, andif they remind us of anything which 
has gone before, it is the little figures which 
our great Phiz delights, when unrestricted 
by type or text, to pour from his etching 
point over the surface of steel or copper- 
plate. Bravo for Fleischmann, and Mr. 
Spurin, of; New Bond-street, its contributor ! 
Mr. Spurin likewise exhibits a model farm, 
which, with our notions of the picturesque, we 
should prefer to Tiptree, although it does not 
come up to that beau ideal of a farm, Sir John 
Conroy’s, at Aborfield. In this farm the figures 
can be set to work and to some extent perform 
the respective rustic duties assigned them. 
The flour-mill is.set in motion, and. the whole 
affair becomes instinct with* movement. Mr. 
Spurin’s brewers’ drays, omnibuses, carriages, 
&e., are solid well-made toys, in which the En- 
glish decidedly beat all others. 

Mr. Gilbert, of Rugby, contributes the model 
of a goal for foot-ball and two of the actual 
foot-balls used at Rugby. Foot-ball, besides 
being a favourite game at our public schools, is 
much practised by rustics, who blow out a blad- 
der, and put peas or horse-beans therein, which 
causes a rattle as the ball is kicked about. 
Shrove Tuesday is the great day for this sport, 
and Kingston-upon-Thames is one of the towns 
in which it is still kept up with its wonted 
spirit. Here the inhabitants close all their 
shutters, for the game is played in the streets ; 
and we ourselves, when a youngster, had the 
honour of beginning the game, by kicking the 
ball from the balcony of the market-house, 
near the leaden statue of Queen Bess, to the 
mob below: the bull is locked up there by the 
authorities after the fun is over, until the next 
Shrovetide arrives. An attempt was made to 
put down this practice some time ago, but the 
Judges of Assize backed the right of the inha- 
bitants; and the Judges but barely escaped 
being chaired through the town, so delighted 
were the mob at this confirmation of their fa- 
yourite sport. Who does not recollect the poem 
of Sir Walter Scott upon the occasion of the 
great foot-ball match in December, 1815, which 





took place in Ettrick Forest, between the men of that district and 
those of Yarrow, backed respectively by the Earl of Home and Sir Wal- 
ter Scott, Sheriff of the Forest, one verse of which must suffice :-— 
Then strip, lads, and to it, though sharp be the weather, 
Andif, by mischance, you should happen to fall, 
There are worse things in life than a tumble on heather, 
And life is itself but a game of foot-ball. 

In class 29, E. and W. Page exhibit cricket bats and balls, gloves, &c. ; 
Duke and Sons, of Penshurst, Robert Dark, and other well-known 
makers, likewise contribute largely in this department. We have no 
means of judging of the qualities of any of these groups, further than 
that there appears to have been great care bestowed upon them. Cricket 
has so altered since we were boys, that, if we had not attended each 
celebrated game at Lord’s, we could scarcely have recognised it as the 
same. The ball is now delivered with a strength and swiftness equal to 
a cannon-shot, and the players are compelled to clothe in a description 
of armour to protect themselves from its blows. Leggings of cork some 
half-inch thick, armlets of the same, and gloves encased with india-rubber, 
testify to the dangers of the field, as it is now constituted. So much im- 
portance, indeed, is attached to these encasements, that the great Lilly- 
white himself has employed his mind mechanical in the invention of 
a horsehair leg-guard ; and elbow and knee-guards are numberless 
in class 29. If the game goes on at this rate, we shall have Mr. 
Samuel Pratt supplying these Lords with armour wherein to wield the 
bat-on. In confirmation of the swiftness with which the ball is now de- 
livered to the batter (no longer soft), Mr. A. Diack, M.A., has invented 
“ a catapulta to serve in the absence of a first-rate bowler, where practice 
is required.” This catapulta is much after the fashion of those used by 
the Romans in their sieges to hurl stones, &. It may be seen in the 
same class, No. 199. 
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“CKNTAUR.”—=BY COUNT DUK SAY,—(SKEE NEXT PAGE.) 


Mr. Medway, of Northampten, has invented and placed in the same 
class a set of cricket stumps constructed on a novel and simple process 
The three upright pieces move upon a rule joint, which is, in its turn, 
firmly fixed in the earth. The slightest blow from the ball, in whatever 
direction the stumps may be struck, causes one or more of the stumps to 
fall, and one or both of the bails. We think that an addition might 
be made to it, sothat the stumps should return to their place without the 
aid of the hand—the fall of the bails being a sufficient indication of the 
success of the bowler. 

Mr. J. F. Trebeck, of Bishopsgate, has an assortment of cheap toys im- 
peratively calling for notice, from the ostentatious display of a slate or 
tablet, on which is engraven or printed “ The Exibition Slate.” Could 
the foreign visitor have any better proof that all connexion with the 
letter h as an aspirate has been dropped in the city of London, or that 
the caterers for its youth desire not its scions to resume an acquaintance 
with so troublesome a customer. 

Emily and Clara Bursill, York-terrace, Hornsey-road, show a selection 
of compressible toys. We know not whether they possess the same ol- 
jection as such toys in general, which have a cold, clammy touch, and 
appear as if they were never dry and never would be. 

There is a good deal of juvenile fishing-tackle scattered about the de- 
partment devoted to that class of implements; and we would especially 
point out the beautiful rod made for the Prince of Wales by Mr. Little, 
of Fetter-lane, to the attention of our young readers. 

There is a strong muster of archery implements: amongst the best of 
these are those shown by Ainge and Aldred, of Oxford-street; 
Buchanan, of Piccadilly; and Peter Muir, of Edinburgh. Those 
from G. Jacobs, of Cockspur-street, have a tawdry, catchy cha 
racter; the wood, however, may be as good, if not better than 
the others—of this we know nothing, but there is a want of taste 
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in their general appearance. Scattered about the Building will be 
found hoops, tops, slings, skip-jacks, pea-shooters, bandilors, water-cut- 
ters, battledors, and shuttlecocks, cross-bows (some of a very formidable 
nature), kites, &c., and a bommerang. The “ bommerang,” says that com- 
plete encyclopedia of all diversions, Bogue’s “ Boy’s own Book,” “is an 
importation from New South Wales, where it is used by the natives for 
killing ducks and other wild fowl that abound in the lagoons of the ex- 
tensive continent of Australia. The toy, which is formed of a thin 
curved piece of wood, flat on one side, and slightly rounded on the other, 
possesses several curious properties. If held horizontally, and then 
thrown forwards toward any object, it will rise on the wind with a kind 
of rotatory motion, and, after a considerable flight, return again to within 
a yard or two of the thrower; or, if skilfully thrown, it can be made to 
touch the ground, and rebound several times after the manner of an 
oyster-shell, when it makes ‘ducks and drakes’ on the water. It can 
also be made to strike an object behind a tree.” In fact, it will shoot 
round a corner. 

There are a few optical toys in the Exhibition delightful to the eye 
and instructive to the mind—camera obscuras, camera lucidas, kalei- 
doscopes, magic lanterns, phantasmagorias, distorted landscapes, 
Chinese shadows, anamorphosis, illusions, instruments for seeing through 
Flanders bricks and mill-stones, &c.; then there are aérostatic appa- 
ratus, balloons, &c.; acoustic and pneumatic toys, musical glasses, and 
scientific toys, chess and draught boards. 

To teach his grandson draughts, 
His leisure he’d employ, 

Until at last the old man 
Was beaten by the boy. 


H. Lucas, Broad-court, Long-acre, has an elegantly-finished child's 
horse, with handle for servant, intended for park exercise. 

Isaac Jefferies, of Cambridge, appears to have the best collection of 
fives, benchers, bouncers, and tennis balls. These balls are admirably 
made ; and it is surprising to what an immense distance one of them, 
although generally but an ounce in weight, may be sent by a blow from 
a racket. Some years ago, John Pittman, a celebrated racket-player, 
undertook, for a wager, to “ drive” a ball higher than the cross of St. 
Paul’s, which is 404 feet perpendicular height. He stood outside the 
railings in the church-yard, and persons were stationed under the cross, 
who, to their astonishment, saw the ball rise many feet above it; so 
that, taking the angle of distance from the place where he stood, he must 
have sent a ball of this light weight full 500 feet, or nearly 170 yards. 

M. Bouchet, 74, Baker-street, has a few mechanical toys, which re- 
mind us of those running mice, one of which, if set going in a ball-room, 
causes the ladies to take refuge in gentlemen’s arms, or to jump incon- 
tinently from the “ horrid wretch” upon route chairs, gathering together 
their dress in the most reckless thoughtlesness of their toilet, or the ex- 
hibition of those dear little feet, which have themselves been poetically 
compared to “‘ little mice peeping in and out.” 

Mr. Farley, of Fleet-street, exhibits a collection of models of vessels 
“ warranted to beat all Margate.” The minature ships are very highly 
finished and correctly rigged. In this respect they they differ widely 
from the apologies for nautical toys of but a few years back. 
ley’s shop, webelieve, is the oldest repository for toys in London: our 


grandfathers’ nurseries have often been made glad by a guinea well laid 


out there. 

In the American department there are several first-rate toys, made of In- 
ndian-rubber, under Goodyear’s patent. The heads of dolls will bear any 
treatment. Youmay “ pitch into” them, and knock them about in any way ; 
and although they assume all sorts of odd appearances, they return with 
the greatest complacency to their former shape. In this they remind us of 
the old Eton anecdote of the son of a peer, who commenced squaring 
and hitting out at a coalheaver for some fancied offence. The coalheaver 
took no heed of the youngster, but went on eating an onion and bread. 
A bystander urged the man to “give it him again.” “ Vy,” remarked 
he, “ vy should I hit the young gemmen? he seems to be pleased with 
what he’s arter, and it don’t hurt me.” These Indian-rubber toys are all 
cast in dies, and the children’s rattles and a few of the animals are the 
best. The dolls’ heads have, however, one and all, a very impudent 
look, and those of some soldiers do not appear to have their eyes right. 
It may be that these eyes are not of the best description, there being 
many sorts. It somewhat astonished a committee of the House of Com- 
mons, some years ago, upon being told by a glass manufacturer, of Bir- 
mingham, that he had received, at one time, an order for £500 worth of 
dolls’ eyes. Dolls’ eyes may, for distinction, be divided into two sorts, 
the cheap and the expensive. The first are small, thin, hollow glass 
beads or spheres, made of white enamel, and coloured either black or 
blue, without any attempt at shading. The others are called natural 
eyes,in which an attempt is made to represent the iris. Dolls’ eyes are 
largely exported. In Spanish America, black eyes only will find a 
market, while in our own country and Germany blue eyes are the fa- 
vourites. Here are, likewise, several portable globes, made of sheet 
india-rubber, upon which the map is engraved. When required for use, 
these globes can be inflated and hung by a thread or string from the 
ceiling or elsewhere. This is assuredly aninvention of great utility, and, 
to “out-door” preceptors, whohave to travel, must prove of great value, 
while they will at once afford a cheap and accessible means of instruction 
to very many schools which have hitherto been without a geographical 
sphere by reason of the expense. In the same department are some 
toys of soap! doubtless to encourage an early love for cleanliness. There 
are several strong well-made swings, to be “ hung ’tween sister pear- 
trees,” and at the same time afford to youth a practical lesson of the 
singular properties of the pendulum. Indeed, despite the jeers of the 
thoughtless at the apparent meagreness of display of the Americans, 
there is much that can be looked at with considerable profit by the 
young as well as the matured. 

In concluding this slight notice of the toys in the Exhibition, it would 
be very unfair todraw any comparison between the relative claims of 
the various countries for supremacy in their manufacture ; as even those 
that have contributed have evidently done so under some impression 
that they might, in all probability, be rejected by the Executive ; while 
there are others, Switzerland for instance, that have not sent a single 
article of this sort. The common impression, however, is, that English 
toys, in solidity, finish, and educational purposes, are far superior to 
those of any other country; and if we, to some extent, except the 
Chinese (who, by the by, have likewise nothing of the kind in the 
Crystal Palace), there is certainly more ingenuity, and a greater philo- 
sophical tendency, in the toys made in England, than in those the pro- 
duction of any other place. 

The Chinese have not even a “ lively spider’ in their department; a 
toy which has rapidly popularised itself amongst us. A facetious con- 
temporary appears to question its instructive qualities. Surely if a 
future generation of young ladies are familiarised sufficiently to the 
sight of these harmless creatures to the extent of suppressing a shriek, 
the deprivation of hysterics, or even the feigning of a faint, they will 
not have been made by the aid of a thread, to dance fantastic hornpipes 
upon the London pavement in vain. 

It may, perhaps, be observed, that we have passed over several con- 
trivances, which we will not raise to the dignity of toys, for the inflic- 
tion of wanton cruelty upon animals and insects. Were we to notice 
them, it would be to censure with our utmost ability those per- 
sons, who, by their manufacture, encourage so debasing a feeling 
in youth. Nor should we exempt the builders of pigeon traps, 
a few of which are here and there exhibited; these traps 
being openly and avowedly made for the decoying of tame 
pigeons. We consider that many parents give too heedless an en- 
couragement, or are too slow to suppress the dangerous fondness for 
“ pigeon fancying,” the pursuit of which often takes an otherwise 
amiable-hearted and conscientious boy into the lowest and most de- 
praved of society, from whom he learns that tolure and to detain a 
neighbour’s property is as fair as though he had caught a sparrow or 
entrapped a mouse. The losing the defined line of demarcation 
between meum and tuum thus early, cannot fail but of having its baneful 
influence in after life. If philosophy is to be easily learned from the 
toys of youth, how much more readily may the seeds of vice be 

gendered from am ts which are grafted upon and inseparable 
from the lowest associations. 


——— == 


CENTAUR, BY COUNT D’ORSAY. 


WE have often had the pleasure of making honourable mention of 
Count D’Orsay’s talent in art, in which he enjoys a wide range, compre- 
hending alike the efforts of the pencil and the chisel. His productions 
are 80 numerous and varied in character, so admirable in execution, and 
full of spirit, that we almost regret that the Count’s position in society 
ould have made him an amateur instead of a professional artist. 
e noble Centaur, an Engraving of which we give, we recollect 
well seeing at Gore House (at least the model), when amongst its 
irers we remarked the Duke of Wellington. We believe it has since 
produced in silver; if not it ought to be, for it would make a hand- 
e work of first-class merit. 
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THE ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS. 


THE GREAT EXHIBITION AWARDS. 
THIRD NOTICE. 

Those who in after years may turn to the record of the honours lately 
distributed amongst the Exhibitors of All Nations, in the expectation 
that it will present a fair reflex of the position of industry and the attain- 
ments of science in 1851, will be grievously disappointed. The very 
reading of the list, indeed, would convince them that there was some- 
thing wanting, and that the commercial greatness of an age like the pre- 
sent could not have been dependent, to any great extent, upon trivialities 
such as those to which the juries have awarded prizes. The reports of 
the juries, which we are promised shortly, will, perhaps, throw light 
upon the intentions with which many of these awards were made, and 
which, without such explanation, appear to be capricious and altogether 
inconsistent with any practically useful purpose. In the meantime we 
pursue our comments upon the decisions as they stand, which ebar upon 
their face circumstances of a suspicious or questionable character. 

Passing over Classes I. and II., which we may attend to another 
time, we come to Class III., that of “Substances used as Food,” in 
which we find two council medals, and no less than ten prize medals, 
awarded to different individuals for beet-root sugars. The two council 
medals go to France, and the prize medals are thus distributed :— 
France, 3; Austria,5; Prussia,1; Russia, 1. Now, considering the 
history and circumstances of this manufacture ; considering that it is 
purely factitious in origin, and only supported in the countries where it 
is carried on by high protective duties; considering that the declared 
object with which this manufacture was first established in France by 
Napoleon was to injure the British colonial trade, and that the un- 
disguised object with which it is still encouraged in Austria, in 
Prussia, in Russia, is to render the people of those nations as inde- 
pendent as possible of British supplies, and, in short, to exclude 
us from commereial relations; considering that all this is 
at variance with the true and enlightened principles of com- 
merce, which are a distinguishing feature of the present age, we are 
justified in pointing to these awards as extremely unfortunate in them- 
selves, and can only account for their being made by referring to the 
fact of that combination of foreign “ interests” which the commissioners 
went out of their way to introduce into their jury scheme, and which 
we denounced in our last as impolitic and unjust. 

As the introduction of the manufacture of beet-root sugar into this 
country, and more particularly into Ireland, is a question which has 
been much discussed lately, and as the awarding of noless than twelve 
prizes to the producers of this article is likely to have some influence in pro- 
moting projects of this sort, we think it right to direct the attention of 
our readers to a paper read by Professer Hancock, at the last meeting of 
the British Association, on the “ Prospects of the Beet Sugar Manu- 
facture in England” (reprinted in another column), from whieh it appears 
that, in a commercial point of view, the profitable result of such a 
speculation is very questionable, the case of France, with a protected 
and exclusive trade, not applying here. From these calculations it 
would seem probable that, taking into account the cost of the raw 
material, and the price of the refined sugar, in France and the United 
Kingdom respectively, “* the result was so varied as to turn a profit of 
£35,000, at the French prices, on a capital of £78,000, into a loss of 
£4000 atthe Irish prices, and a loss of £16,000 at the Essex prices ;” 
being only one instance out of many “ showing how fallacious it must 
be to reason from the success of the manufacture in France to its success 
in the United Kingdom, without taking into account the difference in 
economic conditions (including fiscal arrangements) between the two 
countries ; being alone sufficient to make that which was profitable in 
France unprofitable here.” 

Dismissing the subject of beet sugar for the present, we cannot help 
expressing a confident hope that the introduction of this fabricated pro- 
duction as a substitute for the genuine article may be rendered still more 
unnecessary by the removal of the absurd restrictions now imposed upon 
the refiners of cane sugar. 

In Class LV., whilst we cordially approve of the justness of the award 
of a council medal to the Belfast Flax Improvement Society, for “ the 
persevering and successful efforts to improve the quality of the fibre of 
flax,” we cannot but regret that Chevalier Claussen was denied the same 
honour for his ingenious and truly scientific process of preparing flax and 
flax cotton, whereby the value of that staple will be greatly enhanced, 
and its applicability to manufacturing processes largely extended. The 
details of this process have been already explained at some length in 
the columns of this Journal; it may be sufficient, therefore, to state here 
its principal features, whereby, as will appear, that not only a new 
process is applied to an end previously attained by other processes, 
but new and valuable characteristics are given to the article itself 
which it was before considered not to be capable of. We should observe 
that the principal process is purely a chemical one—the flax being first 
saturated with a solution of soda, by which the gluten is removed; it 
is then soaked in dilute acid, whereupon the chemical combination, 
resulting in effervescence, separates the fibre, and converts it into a 
cotton-like substance. One important advantage resulting from this 
alteration in the character of the material is, that, inatead of the hard- 
ness and coolness generally observable in linens, it will possess the 
warmth of woollens, the softness of cotton, and the glossiness of silk ; 
and another and still more important advantage is, that it becomes, which 
it was not before, amenable to the ordinary processes of manufacture, 
and by the very same machinery as that applied to cotton itself. 
Such are the main features of this important invention; and, after 
considering them, we feel satisfied that our readers will agree with 
us that it was a mockery of justice to withhold from the ingenious 
originator the ‘‘ council medal,” and to add the insult of tendering a 
second-class prize medal. Yet such has been done; and, in common 
with many others similarly treated, but who have not half his grounds of 
complaint, the Chevalier Claussen has very properly rejected the prof- 
fered distinction. 

In the Machinery department we find a council medal awarded to 
Appold’s rotary pump, whose voluminous cascade most of our readers 
recollect gazing on with admiration. But surely there is nothing very 
new in the rotary principle applied to pumping up water, and nothing 
so remarkably superior in the machinery of Appold (amongst many 
others exhibited) to entitle it to the distinction here intended. There is, 
indeed, considerable doubt whether Appold’s is, after all, the best of the 
day; and this is a question which we may yet have to discuss. 
But, if the application of the rotary principle to water was 
neither new nor very important, its application to machinery 
has long been an acknowledged desideratum, but one involving a 
problem of the greatest difficulty. This desideratum, however, has been 
accomplished in connexion with one very valuable field of mechanical 
appliance—namely, that of the printing press, by Mr. Applegath, in his 
vertical printing-machine, a machine by which the limits of production 
have been extended half a dozen fold beyond what they had previously 
reached underthe most skilful manifestations of reciprocating machinery ; 
the contrivances by which this was attained were in the highest degree 
complicated, but withal unerringly accurate; and all that Mr. Apple- 
gath was awarded for his invention is a common prize medal. The 
thousands of eager spectators who daily crowded about this machine, 
when in operation at the Crystal Palace, will form an estimate of the 
profound and dispassionate judgment brought to bear by the jurors 
from this single award alone. 

If we were to judge of the amount of enterprise bestowed upon “ civil 
engineering, architectural and building contrivances,” or the amount of 
interest taken by the community in such subjects, by the awards in Class 
VII., we should not arrive at a conclusion very complimentary to the 
genius of the age. There are in all only three council medals and 
twenty-three prize medals earned by the whole body of exhibitors to this 
comprehensive department; and these are chiefly for models of works 
long since accomplished, as the Plymouth Breakwater, Strasburg 
Cathedral, the cast-iron bridge over the Wye, &c., or for topogra- 
phical models of various districts, as the Isle of Wight, &c. 
As for our architects, they appear to have been completely 
disheartened or paralysed by the brilliant success of the Crystal 
Palace style of building, for they have not sent in a single sug- 
gestion considered worthy of reward; and of the three council medals, 
Sir Joseph Paxton and Sir Charles Fox receive two, the one for “ the 
design of the great Building,” the other “ for the execution.” The 
third is very justly awarded to Prince Albert, for his successful labours 
in the cause of humanity, which have resulted in the production of his 
model lodging-house, one of the very few contributions tending to the 
improvement of the social and economic relations of the masses, which 
the Great Exhibition has been the means of bringing before the world. 

The preceding observatlons have chiefly been directed to general con- 
siderations involved in the scheme of awards in certain classes, or in parti- 
cular instances; and we wish we could continue to argue in the same 
spirit, and to stand aloof from mere questions of individual merit, 
and private interests, affected by these decisions. But it is impossible to 
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do so; the complaints of injustice and the charges of favouritism and 
incompetence against, not one, but various juries and groups are so loud 
and circumstantial that we feel bound to give them a hearing. Of 
course, in all this outcry are mingled the small shrill voices of many @ 
little pretender, who, but for this confessed and wholesale blundering of 
the juries, would never have been heard of, and who has now the proud 
privilege of being ‘an ill-used man,” in company with such names as 
those of Broadwood, Collards, Troughton and Simms, Claussen Potts 

Copeland, &c. At the same time, even these were entitled to a hearing 
on the trial of their fancied merits ; and it is very hard that, being per- 
sonally excluded from the Building by the niggardly parsimony of the 
Executive, they should have been prevented the only direct method of 
securing such hearing. In this dilemma many of the “ ill-used ” en- 
trusted the keys of the cases which inclosed their several treasures to 
the policemen in attendance, in the confiding hope that some plodding 
juryman, attracted by the outward promise of the imprisoned exhibit 

would honour it with closer inspection, and reveal its merit to his fellows 
in “the group.” Vain delusion! In very numerous instances which 
have come well authenticated to our knowledge, the keys remained very 
snugly in the pockets of the police. ‘* Hope deferred” had at last begun 
to wear itself out, and as the Exhibition drew towards its close many of 
the non-examined were fain to look to the “chapter of accidents” for 
their chance of sharing in the honours of the day, or at least comforted 
themselves with the reflection that others, rivals in their trade, might be 
wholly overlooked as well as themselves. When, however, it appeared 
that non-inspection of the goods was no bar to an award, and that the 
rival producer carried off the palm in competition with others whose goods 
positively remained uninspected during the whole six months, the out- 
cry was loud and bitter, and, what is more, was just; and their com- 
plaints remaining uncontradicted and unexplained involves a serious 
and damaging imputation against all engaged in making such awards, 


PROTEST OF THE MUSICAL JURORS. 


TO HIS ROYAL HIGHNESS PRINCE ALBERT, K.G., PRESIDENT, AND TO 
THE ROYAL COMMISSIONERS OF THE GREAT EXHIBITION, 


May it please your Royal Highness, my Lords and Gentlemen, 

With reference to the memorial which the undersigned members of 
the Musical Jury, Class 10A, had the honour of addressing to your 
Royal Highness and the Royal Commissioners on the subject of the re- 
versal or non-confirmation of their awards of the council medals for 
pianofortes at the Great Exhibition, they beg most respectfully to state 
that the eminent firm of Messrs. Collard and Collard was also returned 
by the unanimous decision of the Musical Jury, as entitled to the coun- 
cil medal for their various improvements in pianoforte-making, and for 
the general excellence of their instruments. The memorialists would 
respectfully beg leave to impress upon your Royal Highness and the 
Royal Commissioners that the arguments already adduced by them in 
the memorial referred to apply with equal force to the house of Col- 
lard, which, from an early period, has been most honourably distinguished 
in connexion with the manufacture of the pianoforte, and whose import- 
ant improvements have had a beneficial and lasting influence on this 
branch of our manufacture: in confirmation of which and of their own 
awards the undersigned would respectfully refer your Royal Highness 
and the Royal Commissioners to the accompanying list of patent in- 
ventions which have been introduced by the house of Collard, and 
which, in the opinion of memorialists, fully entitle them to the award of 
the council medal. They have the less hesitation in thus again ad- 
dressing your Royal Highness and the Royal Commissioners, as they find 
that public opinion has already called into question both the justice and 
the correctness of the awards for this section of the Exhibition, re- 
cently published under the authority of the Royal Commissioners; and 
that the musical public in particular attach to the memorialists the re- 
sponsibility of such decisions. 

While the memorialists will be ever ready to defend the integrity 
and soundness of their own decisions, they cannot but protest against 
being held responsible for those of other bodies—from whose opinions 
they unequivocally differ, and who, however competent on other 
subjects, have not evinced on this the requisite knowledge to justify 
the reversal of the decrees of those better qualified, both by professional 
experience and scientific acquirements, for the more effective discharge 
of such duties. 





Henry R. Bisnor, Knight (Chairman and 

Reporter), the Professor of Music at the University of Oxford, 

Dr. SCHAFHAUTL, 

Commissioner from Bavaria and Juror, Member of the Royal 
Académie, and Professor and Head Librarian in the Uni- 
versity of Munich. 

Le CHEVALIER SIGISMOND NEUKOMM, 
WILLIAM STERNDALE BENNETT, 

Professor in the Royal Academy of Music and Queen’s 

College. 

CIPRIANI POTTER, 

Principal of the Royal Academy of Music, London. 
GEORGE T. SMART, Knight, 

Organist and Composer of her Majesty’s Chapel Royal. 


THE GREAT EXHIBITION.—REPORT OF THE ROYAL 
COMMISSIONERS TO THE QUEEN. 


On Thursday, November 6, a very important meeting of the Royal 
Commissioners was held in the Crystal Palace, at which the following 
report to her Majesty was agreed to :— 


TO THE QUEEN’S MOST EXCELLENT MAJESTY. 

May it please your Majesty,—We, the Commissioners appointed by your Ma- 
jesty’s Royal warrant of the 3rd of January, 1850, for the promotion of the Ex- 
hibition of the Works of Industry of All Nations, and subsequently incorporated 
by your Majesty’s Royal charter of the 15th of August, 1850, humbly beg to 
submit to your Majesty the fellowing Report :— 

The Exhibition, for the promotion of which we were appointed by your Ma- 
jesty, was tinally closed on the 15th of October of this year, and we hambly beg 
to report to your Majesty that the medals and prizes have been awarded to the 
successful exhibitors by the juries appointed to judge of the merits of their pro- 
dnctions, and are in course of distribution. The full reports of the juries will 
be laid before your Majesty when completed, together with the list of the suc- 
cessful competitors. We are now engaged in bringing toa close all the business 
connected with the Exhibition, and in defraying the various expenses incurred 
during its progress. Most of the claims on the funds at our disposal, however, 
are already discharged, and, after all shall have been satisfied, a considerable 
surplus will remain, the precise amount of which cannot be ascertained until the 
accounts are finally wound up, when they will be duly laid before your Majesty, 
but which surplus we have reason to believe will not be jess than £150,000. 

This surplus will consist of the balance that may remain in our hands, after 
deducting all expenditure from the sum of (in round numbers) £505,000, which 
has been derived from the following sources :— 


Subscriptions «2 .. «. ee 
Entrance fees se se «se oe 
Casual receipts .. 


oe ee 88 ee 


Of the entrance fees, a portion has been paid by foreign visitors, and it was 
owing to the fact that the contributions of all nations were there displayed, that 
the number of visits made by persons attracted to the Exhibition amounted to 
upwards of 6,000,000. 

The subscriptions were derived, with few exceptions, solely from your Ma- 
jesty’s subjects, and were made after a public announcement that they must be 
** absolute and definite,” but that should any surplus remain it was the intention 
of your Majesty’s Commissioners ‘ to apply the same to purposes strictly in con- 
nexion with the ends of the Exhibition, or for the establishment of similar 
Exhibitions for the future.” 

We humbly beg to represent to your Majesty that we are of opinion that it is 
not advisable to apply the surplus to the last-named pu . Considering that 
the Exhibition which has just closed has afforded ample proof that an under- 
taking of this kind can be made self-supporting, and that it may safely be left to 
the public again to provide, when required, the means of meeting the prelimi- 
nary expenses—considering also the impossibility of fixing long beforehand any 
definite period for the repetition of such an Exhibition, which requires for its 
success 80 Many concurrent circumstances—we are of opinion that greater benc- 
fit may be derived by the public from a judicious application in the interval of 
the means at our disposal to the furtherance of the general objects for which the 
Exhibition was designed, and in such a manner that the advantages which may 
be obtained should not be confined solely to your Majesty’s subjects, but should 
be shared, as far as it may be possible, by other countries. 

These objects your Majesty’s C issi ‘ive to have been thefurtherance 
of every branch of human industry, by the comparison of the processes employed 
and of the results obtained by all the nations of the earth, and the promotion of 
kindly international feelings by the practical illustration of the advantages which 
may be derived by each country from what has been done byothers. Your Ma- 
jesty’s Commissioners have the satisfaction to be able to express to your Majesty 
their conviction that the Exhibition has, to a t extent, attained these objects, 
and that in its consequences the most benefi resnits may yet be expected. 

Already many requirements on the part of the public have become apparent 
during the course of the Exhibition, and have found expression in various sug- 
gestions made to us for the application of the surplus; many of them, however, 
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were for objects quite inconsistent with the pledges above alluded to, while 
others, though for purposes in accordance with them, were of a limited, partial, 
or local character. 

Your Majesty’s Commissioners are of opinion that no measures could be so 
strictly in accordance with the ends of the Exhibition as those whieh may in- 
crease the means of industrial education, and extend the influence of science and 
art upon productive industry. We are tully aware of the difficnity of devising 
a comprehensive plan to meet these objects ; should the view, however, which we 
have taken as to the manner of fulfilling our pledges meet with your Majesty’s 
approbation, we beg to assure your Majesty that we shall give our fullest and 
most careful consideration to this important subject, and we would suggest that 
fall time should be afforded us to consider and mature such a plan as we should 
feel warranted in laying before your Majesty ; the more so as, from the dispro- 
portion between the end proposed and the means at present applicable to Pg 
much will depend on the extent of co-operation we may receive from the public. 

We are advised, however, that our powers under your Majesty’s Royal char- 
ter will cease when all the expenses incidental to the Exhibition shall have 
been diseharged, and notice thereof given to your Majesty’s Secretary of State, 
and that we have not the power of deciding upon the disposal of the surplus. 

If, therefore, it be your Majesty’s pleasure that we should act farther in this 
matter, it will be necessary, before we can take evenany preliminary step, that your 
Majesty should grant to us by Royal charter such further powers as your Ma- 
jesty may deem necessary, to enable us te lay before your Majesty a scheme for 
the application of the surplus in accordance with the expectations held out to 
the public, and, with the sanction and approval of your Majesty, te adopt such 
measures as may be necessary for such purpose. 

All which we humbly take leave to report to your Majesty. 

Given under our corporate seal this 6th day of November, in the year of our 


Lord, 1851. 
i ALBERT, President of the Commissioners fer the 
— * "Exhibition of 1851. 








GREAT EXHIBITION—THE LOCAL SECRETARIES, 
(To the Editor of the IuuustRaTED Lonpon News.) 

Six,—In the retrospect of the errors which have occurred in the manage- 
ment of the Exhibition in your paper a week or two ago, since which I have 
not found time to remark on it, you made use of some such expression as 
this :—"* We know that in many cases it was not until the last moment that the 
local committees could induce exhibitors to send in their goods, and then it was 
often almost as a favour to the energetic agent.” This will serve me asa text 
for the few remarks I would offer in correctiou of an omission in your catalogue 
of the aforesaid errors. Where was the honour or even attention which common 
decency would have dictated as due te these “‘energetic agents,” the organs of 
the local committees, whose exertions you so freely and justly acknowledge, the 
local secretaries? Throughout they were most strangely neglected. At the 
opening, when it might have been supposed that they would have had a special 
place assigned them, they were utterly ignored ; and at the closing ceremonial, 
when the Executive might have been expected to have had time to see their 
fault and to have done their best to repair it, the neglect was as great, 
but if possible more aggravating, an announcement being made that 
the local secretaries and chairmen of committees were to enter at certain doors, 
thereby seeming to imply that reserved seats would be appointed for then, 
when they were, in fact, left to scramble for places among the mass of exhibitors 
and others who were outside the privileged place. And for whom, instead of 
those who should of right have been there, was this spot devoted? Besides am- 
bassadors, representatives of the press, and lady-exhibitors and others, to whom 
the privilege was reasonably accorded, the friends of those in authority, and not 
merely a few of these, of which no one would probably have complained, but 
enough to nearly fill up the enormous space thus enclosed, which one of the 
papers computes as capable of containing a thousand persons. I say nearly, for, 
with all this apparent effort to fill up the place with people who hsd no claim 
from their exertions in the great work to be there, some of the space was actu- 
ally left vacant, while those, some of whom had probably a greater right to enjoy 
it than even some of the Executive, if exertion could earn such a right, were ex- 
cluded. Pray give this correction of the omission in your list of omissions a corner 
in your columns ; it will not be too long after the great fact for its appearance, as 
those gentlemen upon whom this blame should rest may, now that they have 
a little breathing space, after the various labours which followed the close of 
the Exhibition, and the reception of those honours which I believe they fairly 
earned, have time to reflect on the wrong inflicted by them on their unacknow- 
ledged companions who were not even allowed, though many must 
have travelled a long distance to be present to hear the recognition 
of their services by the Royal founder ef the great undertaking. Trusting you 
will accord insertion to this exposure of the unworthy treatment of those who, 
of all men who have laboured in the great work, must be allowed to have done 
so from the purest and most disinterested motives, or will allude to the subject 
yourself as you did to other errors in the z tof the Exhibit a very 
useful task, if only for the prevention of similar blunders on any future occasion, 
1 beg to confess myself one of the neglected. 

Nov. Ist, 1851. 





A Locat SEcRETARY. 


BEET-ROOT SUGAR. 

At the last meeting of the British Association, Professor Hanceck read a paper 
“Qn the Prospects of the Beet Sugar Manufacture of the United Kingdom,” of 
which the following is an abstract:—Public attention had been directed to this 
manufacture by the effort to establish a public company in London for its intro- 
duction into Ireland. He had learnt that, at Maldon, the manufacture had been 


carry on the manufacture at these probable prices of the raw produce and manu- 
factured article? As to the price of beet-root, its price varied in France from an 
average of 13s. 11d. per ton in the north-east of France, to 18s. 5d. per ton in 
the north-west of France. The average for the whole of France was 15s. 14d. 
perton. In Ireland the price stated to be contracted for the Sugar Beet Com- 
y was 15s. 6d. per ton, and the price at Essex was from 18s. to 20s. per ton, 
Thos it appeared that the present price in Ireland was higher 
than the average of France, and the present price in Ireland was 
higher than the average of the highest-priced districts of France. 
What the future price in Ireland and England was likely to be was 4 difficult 
question, and had not been as yet fully investigated. As to the second question 
-the price of refined beet-sugar after 1854—it was n y to take the year 
1854, because at present there was a differential duty in favour of home-grown 
beet-sagar, which would diminish each year, and cease after July, 1854. After 
that time the short price of refined beet-sugar would most probably not exceed 
27s. to 288. per cwt., and the long price would most probably not exceed 40s. 4d. 
to 41s 4d. per cwt. Indeed, a fall below those prices might be anticipated from 
three causes;—Ist. From the diminished cost of production of refined cane- 
sugar, consequent on the increased consumption produced by the fall of its 
market price from 49s. 4d. to 42s. 4d. per cwt. on the equalisation of the duties. 
Quad. From the removal of the absurd restrictions now imposed on cane-sugar 
refiners. 3d. From the competition between cane-sugar and beet-sugar, if the 
latter were manufactured to any extent.—As to the third question, would it be 
profitable to manufacture from beet-root at the Irish price of 15s, 5d. per ton, or 
the Essex price of 19s. per ton, refined sugar to sell at 28s. per cwt? The cal- 
culations on this point which had been most relied on were two in number—that 
of Mr. W. K. Sullivan, chemist to the Museum of Irish Industry in Dublin, and 
that of M. Paul Hamoir, of the frm of Serret, Hamoir, Duquesne, and Co., the 
largest manufacturers of beet-sugar at Valenciennes, dated 18th of April, 1850. 
‘These estimates were as follows :— 
Mr. Sullivan's Estimate for Ireland, 





of beet, at 15s per ton oe oe o «+ £45,000 
coer of manufacture, at 9s per ton of best ee oo oo ee 27,000 
Total outlay a oy o- +» 72000 
Produce, 5 per cent of sugar, at 28s perowt =... - e+ 93000 
Estimated profit .. oe ee ee ++ £21,000 
Same Estimate applied to Essex. pry 

000 tons of beet, at 19sperton = = .; . ee ee «+ £57, 
coo manufacture, at 9s per ton of beet ee ee ee ee 000 
Total outlay - - o «+ 84,000 
Produce, 5 per cent of sugar, at 283 per cwt oT oo ee ++ 93,000 


Estimated profit only es oe ++ £9,000 
M. Paul Hamoir's Estimate for France, 
61,607 tons of beet, at 12s lid perton . oT o ++ 838.400 


Cost of manufacture, nearly 13s per ton of beet ee «+ 39,900 
Total outlay oe o oe oo e+ 78,300 
Produce, 4} per cent of sugar, at30spercwt =... ee es 114,000 
Estimated profitinFrance .. o ee os £35,700 
Same Estwmate applied to Trelan 

61,007 tons of beet, at 15s6d perton .. ee e ++ £46,080 
Cost of manufacture, nearly 36 per ton of beet ee ee es 39,900 
— 
Total outlay . +s 85,980 
Produce, 4} per cent. of sugar, at 28s per owt. .. o ee es 81,430 
Estimated lossinIreland = .. oe oe ee £4,550 
Same Estimate applied to Essex. ania 

41 6 f beet, at 198 per ton o ee ee ee ve 
pie pedo ng nearly 13s per ton of beet eo oe +» 39,900 
Total outlay ee e ee ++ 98.437 
Produce, 44 per cent, of sugar, at 283 per owt. .. os . ++ 81,430 


Estimated loss in Essex ee £16,997 


imple calculations it appeared at once that, by only introducing 
thea ‘cotimates the Irish and English prices of beet-root and of refined beet~ 
sugar, the result was so varied as to turn a profit of £35,000 at the French prices, 
on ‘a capital of £78,000, into a loss of £4000 at the Irish prices, and a loss of 
£16,000 at the Essex prices. It followed, therefore, that the French estimate did 
not, ‘as had been alleged, corroborate Mr, Sullivan's estimate: on the contrary, 





it showed how fallacious it was to reason from the success of the manufacture in 
France to its success in the United Kingdom, without taking into account the 
difference of the prices of beet-root and refined beet-sugar in both countries 
—the difference in economic conditions between the two countries being 
alone sufficient to make that which was profitable in France unprofitable 
here. The manufacture of beet-sugar had been first commenced in France 
when the continental system of Napoleon and the retaliation of England had 
almost excluded cane-sugar from France. From that time to the present, beet- 
sugar had always had the protection of an artificial price—(the present price be- 
ing 39s. per cwt. in France as compared with 28s. per cwt. in thiscountry). In 
every other country in the world where beet-sugar had been produced, it had 
the protection of an artificial high price. The conclusion was manifest, there- 
fore, that, from any calculations yet submitted to the public, it appeared that the 
—” of beet-sugar could not be profitably carried on in the United 
gdom. 








THE “AMERICA” AND “TITANIA.” 
WHY HAS THE “AMERICA” BEATEN THE ENGLISH YACHT? 
(To the Editor of the IntustRATED LONDON NEwWs.) 

S1r,—I beg to refer you to a letter writtenby me, and published in the Daily 
News of the 30th of October. The subject is one of considerable interest with 
the public, if I may judge by the numberless articles which have appeared on 
it in the daily and weekly journals. 

I have stated in my letter in the Daily News of the 30th of October, that grave 
errors have, in my opinion, been made in many, if not all, of the public journals, 
inrespect to the ratio or proportion the length of this vessel bears to her 
breadth; the breadth given I conceive will be found too great. It is her peculiar 
form which has, I have little doubt, led to this error, she having the wedge form- 

In one journal Isee 90 feet of length to 22 feet 6 inches of breadth ;—in an- 
other 94 feet over all, 82 feet of keel, extreme breadth 22 feet 6 inches, breadth 
moulded 22 feet. 

Now, if I take the greatest length, even that over all, and the least beam, I 
find the ratio of breadth to length to be immense; and yet the proportion that 
the length bears to the breadth will without a doubt explain, more than any 
other cause, her advantage over other yachts, in that part of the trial which 
relates tu mere speed. ‘ 

I wish your readers to direct their attention to that part of my letter which 
points to this fact, and they will observe, since the repeal of the Navigation Laws 
has brought an American competition into the field, that our English builders 
have made an enormous increase in the proportion that the length bears to the 
breadth, in all ships built or building, be they sailing vessels or steamers. 

Out of many examples contained in my pocket-book, and extracted from the 
daily journals, I shall take but four to illustrate my reasoning: first, the Deme- 
rara steamer just launched for the Royal West India Mail Company—length of 
keel, 276 feet ; length over all, 316 feet ; breadth of beam, 41 feet 4 inches. The 
Racér American sailing clipper—length of keel, 200 feet; breadth of beam, 42 feet 
6 inches. General Screw Steam Navigation Company’s steamer Queen of the 
South—length between perpendiculars, 240 feet; keel for tonnage, 216 feet; 
breadth for tonnage, 39 feet; tonnage, 1752. 

And last, but not least, the beautiful clipper Stornoway, built by Messrs Hall, 
of Aberdeen, and sailed by Captain John Robertson, which vessel has made some 
remarkable passages—length of inner part of main stem to fore part of stern- 
post aleft, 157 feet ; breadth amidships, 25 feet; tonnage, 527. I am sorry I 
cannot give the keel for tonnage. 

Now, here we have four vessels—a paddle-wheel steamer, a screw steamer, an 
American and an English clipper—built by different parties, but having one 
feature in common—great length to breadth. This, I believe, will be found the 
true secret of the speed, which has nothing to do with the wave or any other 
lines. I do not pretend to say that one sort of lines may not be found to be 
better than another, butat present we have no positive proof of that; but we 
have most positive proof that a considerable increase of the proportion of the 
length to breadth has produced most remarkable results. : 

I think the error with respect to the dimensions of the America will be found 
either in having taken for the breadth the breadth of the deck you walk on, or 
at some wrong point of the immersion ; it ought to be that breadth that is driven 
through the water: the erea of the greatest immersed section that is what we 
want given to us: but this is difficult to obtain correctly when the vessel is built 
of a wedge form. 

I have stated in my letter of the 30th ult., that I do not believe there is much 
difference in the speed between the America and Titania; in fact, no difference of 
any importance ; any slight advantage of cut, or set of sails, position of masts, 
or even steerage, might give all the superiority displayed. ; 

But nothing in the world will compensate for the advantage gained by the set 
of the sails, which admits of the one vessel lying so much nearer to the wind 
than the other. As soon as the America hauled to the wind, it was all up with 
the Titania; the race was won with ease. 

It is a curious fact that no drawings that I have seen but those of the ILLus- 
TRATED Lonpon News give correctly the arrangements for the set of the sails; 
or at least, as I think, they will be found to set. 

Ackermann’s last drawings differ with the ILLUsTRaTED LONDON NEws, by 
omitting a short boom to which the foresail is laced, and by not taking the 
foresheet to a bolt in the deck, nearly midway between the bulwark and the 
main hatchway, and the hauling part well in amidships; this is an important 
omission in those drawings (should your journal be right), for this, in my opinion, 
is the cause of the beautiful set of the foresail as well as the other standing sails 
on a wind ; the spread of the foresail being too great to admit of a full length of 
boom between the fore and main mast, the spread of the sail is 
effected in the manner I describe, as will be seen by reference 
to the drawings of your Journal of August the 30th; in fact, I think it is 
impossible to praise too highly the position in which the artist has placed the 
observer to enable him to see at a glance how the sails stand on a wind. 

It is highly important to a vessel whose course forms so small an angle 
with the direction of the wind that the sails shall not actin any way as back 
sails ; the wind will, I conceive, act on the surface of the sails, in obedience to 
the law of projectiles, or as a billiard ball will upon the side cushions of a 
billiard-table; therefore the angle of incidence will equal the angle of defiec- 
tion ; only, however, if the surfaces are true, or as a plane, the wind to prodnce 
a forward movement must get away freely, and the velocity of the vessel will be 
proportionate to the smallness of the direct resistance. 

Now, Sir, these performances of the America, or the advantage shown by her 
over fore and aft rigged vessels, is exactly similar to that which I witnessed 
her Majesty’s brig Pantaloon display over the sqnare-rigged vessels in the ex- 
perimental squadron, under Admiral Sir Edward Codrington, in 1830 or 1831 ; 
and again, with the squadron under Admiral Sir William Parker, in 1831 or 
1832, offthe Tagus. 

It was astonishing to perceive how the Panialoon went to windward of all the 
square-rigged competitors, and hers was a wedge form; butI conceive it was 
to the manuer of setting her sails that gave this superiority; they setting as 
much as possible like boards, and the yards bracing much sharper up than in 
any other vessel ot the squadron ; to effect this, Sir William Symonds altered the 
position of the lower rigging ; placing the lower shrouds much farther aft than 
was customary, the foremast shroud well abaft the centre of the lower masts ; 
the mainstay went forward to the forecastle, to increase the angle, so that the 
bunt of the mainyard should not so early take against the mainstay. There 
were two places for the main tack to come to—the one, in accordance to the old 
custom, to the mess-trees; and when dead on a wind, or when racing, to a bolt 
rs the deck, more fore and aft, or nearly midway between the mess-trees and 

C) 


The bomkin to which the fore tack went formed a smaller angle with the keel 
than that of any other vessel I had seen previous to that period; and, as all the 
sails hoisted taut up, they were by these means made but to form a small 
angle with the keel, and to set like beards. 

As many thousands of seamen witnessed the performances of the Pantaloon, 
under Sir Edward Codrington, I will say no more than that her superiority was 
not much displayed while running before the wind, the same as in the Ame- 
rica’s case, but none had a chance with her on a wind. 

But I will relate a curious trial that the Pantaloon had with the old Briton 
frigate while off Lisbon, when belonging to the squadron under the command of 
Sir William Parker, in, I believe, the year 1832, for I write from memory. The 
Pantaloon and Briton were some miles to windward of the squadron of six sail 
of the line, when they were erdered to bear up dead before the wind, and make 
all sail. When they passed the Asia's bows they were neck and neck. Never 
did I see a race so equally ran before, and some three thousand seamen witnessed 
the sight. 

When they had run seme miles to leeward, the Admiral made a signal to 
shorten all sail and to haul dead on a wind, and to close with the flag-ship. 
What I then witnessed will ever be fresh in my memory: the little Pan- 
taloon fetched under the stern of the Asia in a single tack, the Briton was no 
where in the race, she requiring to make three tacks to gain the same posi- 
tion. I think Sir William Parker has the times of that race, and, if produced, 
I feel assured that the results will show a superiority equal to that displayed 
by the America over the Titania, Your obedient servant, 


J.C. Hoszason, Commander, R.N. 


SupMArINgE TELEGRAPH.—The engineers have just presented a 
report to the directors of the Submarine Telegraph Company, from which we 
extract the following passages :—‘ Four — wires have been laid down 
between the South Foreland, on the English coast, and the village of Sangatte, 
about four miles from Calais, on the French coast. The land communication on 
each side of the channel connecting Sangatte with Calais on the one hand, and 
the South Foreland with Dover on the other, will be completed on Tuesday 
next, the 11th inst. (Tuesday last.) Some delay has of necessity occurred in con- 
structing the works on the English coast, arising from the question of arrange- 
ment and compensation with the different proprietors through whose lands the 
wires have been carried. These arrangements were made upon fair and equita- 
ble terms, and the telegraph will be brought into a station on the east side of 
the town of Dover. Since the telegraphic wires were submerged in the channel 
last month they have been tested by daily experiments, and, notwithstanding the 
preval of equi jal gales, and the unusual strength of the tides, nothing 
has occurred to disturb either thelr insulation or position on the two shores. We 
can, therefore, with ¢ lence rec i that the telegraph be opened for the 
public transmission of messages on Thursday, the 13th inst.” 











KOSSUTH. 


MANUSCRIPT NEWSPAPER.—IMPRISONMENT.—ELECTION FOR 
PESTH. 

Levis Kossutu, Governor of Hungary, only son of Andreas Kossuth, by 
his wife, Caroline Weber, was born on the 27th of April, 1802, at Monok, 
in the county of Zemplin. At an early age he was sent to the Calvinist 
College of Patak, and there educated. In 1819 he commenced the or- 
dinary course of study for the law, and attended the district court of 
Eperies and the Royal court at Pesth. Having completed his studies 
he returned to Monok in 1822, and was appointed honorary attorney 
tothe county. He was fond of field sports, and at this period gave 
far more of his time to them than to law; but even thus early he took 
some part in politics in opposition to the efforts of Austria to imperialise 
Hungary. 

In 1831 the cholera broke out in Hungary: the disease was new— 
its ravages terrible—the idea seized upon the Slovack peasants that 
the upper classes had poisoned the water, and they rose and mur- 
dered the clergy, Jews, and landlords: all were terror-stricken. 
Then first Kossuth became publicly known. Wherever the pesti- 
lence was most fierce or the fear greatest he came, urged measures of 
relief, addressed the people, and by his plain and earnest eloquence 
dispelled their delusion, and calmed the excitement. Thus dis- 
tinguished, he was named by several peeresses to attend the Diet of 1832 
as their proxy, which gave the right to speak but not to vote. He 
spoke but once in the Diet; and his attention was given to a far more 
important object than making speeches. Except to those who heard 
them, either as members or in the galleries, the doings of the Diet were 
known only by a miserable parliamentary committee report, onesided 
and lifeless. Kossuth laboriously wrote reports, and sent them in 
manuscript to a number of subscribers. The interest excited 
by his able summary of important documents and speeches so in- 
creased that, in 1834, his subscribers amounted to 80. To diminish the 
cost and toextend the circulation and usefulness of the paper, he set 
up @ lithographic press. Against this move the Austrian Go- 
vernment took measures. The great question then before the Diet was 
the abolition of serfdom: against this a diversion was the thing 
of all others desired by Austria; a discussion en the liberty 
of the press would have entirely absorbed attention, and Kossuth, 
therefore, followed the advice of the friends with whom he 
acted, gave up the press, and resumed the manuscript. The 
primitive little newspaper was read at the club of every one of the 
fifty-two Hungarian counties, and served tu awaken an interest in prac- 
tical measures, and to expose the systematic aggression of Austria. 

The sittings of the Diet ended in 1836. It had shown too much the 
spirit of reform to please the Court at Vienna; and, to stay the progress of 
its measures, the old hackneyed story of a conspiracy was trumped up, 
and several young men of note were arrested; their trials were pretty 
much of the same order as those of late (so well exposed by Mr. Glad- 
stone) at Naples; Kossuth urged the unconstitutionalism of the proceed- 
ings, but in vain: the influence of the men was dangerous to Austrian 
encroachment, and they were found guilty and imprisoned. 

Kossuth diligently continued his paper. The county meetings—the 
same as the old English shiremotes—were then of great importance ; 
they discussed every project of reform, and resolved upon the course the 
representatives of the counties should adopt in the Diet; they were, in 
short, local Parliaments in preparation for the Diet or great 
Parliament. Hitherto, however, the several counties had been 
isolated. The news-letter reported the proceedings, and the 
counties understood each other and became united. The paper, thus, 
though then but in manuscript, became a new power—the 
people felt it, the Imperial Court took fright, and in 1837 Kossuth was 
thrown into gaol, was kept fora year without a trial, and then sen- 
tenced to four years’ imprisonment. For the success of such tyranny 
there had, however, been too much written, too much spoken in the 
counties: the excitement became great. The Diet again met in 1839, 
and opened its proceedings by declaring the prosecution of Kossuth ille- 
gal. The supplies were refused, and only granted in May, 1840, on the 
condition of the immediate liberation of Kossuth and a complete am- 
nesty for all political offenders. The supplies were granted on the 
15th of May, and next day the prisoners were liberated. 

Three years had passed over Kossuth in solitary confinement, with- 
out books, without writing materials, when on that day he came forth 
from prison, pale, worn, broken in all but hope for Hungary, an im- 
mense concourse of people assembled to welcome his liberation. He was 
escorted through the town that night by a procession with some thou- 
sand torch-bearers—the mode in Hungary of giving a triumph with the 
highest honour, 

Kossuth returned with renewed energy to the press; the Ministry and 
& majority of the Diet were liberal, and on New Year's Day, 1841, with 
Kossuth for editor, appeared the first number of the Pesté Hirlap (Pesth 
Journal). At first it was published four times a week, but soon became 
a daily paper. Its circulation rose rapidly to 5, 6,8, and 10 thousand ; and 
at one period reached even to 12,000. Its influence was immense. 
Opinion throughout Hungary was fast gathering to the full strength of 
union. But Austria was not idle; and, in 1844, succeeded in changing 
the Ministry. 

The Liberals of 1838 were displaced by Imperialists, and the editare 
ship of the Hirlap was taken from Kossuth. He had become convinced 
that to make the progress of Reform safe it must be begun by reform of the 
counties, and must enlist the people. He therefore devoted himself to the 
emancipation of the serfs, and the enfranchisement of the trade of Hun- 
gary from the prohibition to import only Austrian manufactures, and ex- 
port no manufactured goods of Hungary to Austria, and for this purpose 
formed the bedetgyle, an association pledged to consume no Austrian 
goods until the tariff was reformed. 

The effect was felt. Austrian manufacturers, [to preserve their 
trade, had to transplant their factories to Mungary. To re- 
press this new-born spirit the Court at Vienna fell upon the 
device of appointing paid Imperial commissioners at the head of the 
counties, instead of the Lord-Lieutenants, who were the old constitu- 
tional heads. This the more stirred agitation. The reform leaders from 
every quarter of the kingdom met at Pesth, and during the quarterly 
fairs of 1846 and 1847, to which the people from all parts came, the need- 
ful measures of reform were publicly discussed one by one, and in every 
detail determined. At the head of this movement, as chairman of the 
meetings, was the late Count Louis Batthyani. Kossuth made able 
speeches, and rose in popularity ; he was not merely eloquent, but prac- 
tical. Batthyani felt his importance, and exerted himself to the utmost 
to secure his election to the Diet for the county of Pesth. The Diet met 
in November, 1847. Previously, the project of reform of the Liberals 
had been published, and, immediately the Diet met, the law abolishing 
the feudal service of the tenants and the immunity of the nobles from 
taxation passed the Lower House. 


THE HUNGARIAN CONSTITUTION.—AUSTRIAN INTRIGUE.—TREASON 
OF JELLACHICH.—SERVIAN AND CROATIAN WAR. 


Kossuth, as representative of the county of Pesth, became, by his elo- 
quence, the most popular man of the Diet, and, in the commencement of 
1848, made his great speech on the liberties of Hungary. He argued 
that, as the Government was constituted, progress was impossible. 
Hungary was ruled by a Monarch who served two parts of his dominions 
in different capacities: at Vienna he was Emperor, and absolute; at 
Presburg a King, and limited by the constitution. The result must 
be constant encroachment and distrust. It was not possible 
to be at the same time an Imperial tyrant and the ruler of a free people. 
Formerly every state of the Austrian dominions had a constitution. 
The 300 years’ rule of the house of Hapsburg and the thirty years’ war 
had wrested them from all but Hungary, and now either the constitu- 
tions must be restored to all, or Hungary must follow them into slavery. 
The sole safeguard, therefore, of Hungarian liberty was in the restora- 
tion of their ancient rights and liberties to every state of the Austrian 
empire. 

In the Diet the speech was heard with profound wonder and respect ; 
out of doors its idea of security to Hungary by the enfranchisement of 
the whole Austrian people was caught up with enthusiasm. The popu- 
larity of Kossuth increased. It was felt that the proposal origi- 
nating in the Diet could be truly put as that of the whole Hungarian 
people. Never was eloquence followed more quickly by practical results. 
It was determined that a project for the restoration of the constitutions 
should be prepared and carried by deputation to the Emperor. The re- 
port of the speech and account of the proceedings reached Vienna on 
the same day with the news of the revolution at Paris and the flight of 
Louis Philippe. Forthwith the people were in commotion, and the 
storm of excitement rose, until, on the 18th of March, it burst into 
revolution: the soldiers refused to fire on the populace, the Court was 
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M. KOSSUTH.—FROM A DAGUERREOTYPE BY CLAUDET, 


terror-stricken, Metternich fled, and the Hungarian deputation, with 
Kossuth at its head, arrived at Vienna. 

The Emperor at once received them, was complacence itself, accepted 
the project of the constitution, and at the same time entreated Kossuth 
to restore the peace of Vienna, “ which he alone could do, and, doing 
which, he would prove himself the best friend of the Hapsburg dynasty ” 
Kossuth consented, and, with the theme of reraising to its former 
glory the Austriam empire by the restoration of the ancient rights of 
self-government, he gave direction to the disturbed ferment of ideas 
amongst the people, fixed their thoughts upon law and order, re- 
stored faith in the Emperor, and made peace. 

Just a month after these events, the Emperor, accompanied by his 
whole family, came in state to Presburg, to swear to the constitution, 
give his sanction to the reformed laws, and affirm the Cabinet of Count 
Batthyani. In this Ministry Kossuth was, on the 11th of April, ap- 
pointed Minister of Finance, and Francis Pulszki Under Secretary of 
State in the same department. The Diet had resolved that in future 
the nobility or freeholders, in common with the rest of the 
people, should pay taxes from which they had hitherto been 
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exempt, and these appointments were made, avowedly, be- 
cause no less popular men could dare to carry the measure, but at bottom 
with the secret hope that Austria could stir up such opposition to this 
equality of taxation that the popularity would be lost in the attempt, 
and the men become so hated that in all probability the bullet of some 
assassin or the waters of the Danube might close their career. 

Whilst the Hungarian Ministry were trustfully engaged in 
laborious preparation of the needful measures of reform to be 
brought before the Diet, the Court of Vienna was deep buried in 
intrigues—their prime mover the Archduchess Sophia, sister 
of the Queens of Prussia, Saxony, and the King of Bavaria, 
and mother of the present Emperor, a woman of boundless ambition, 
and who, from her ability and resolution, has earned the name of being 
the only man in thefamily of Hapsburg. Her object was not only the 
maintenance of Imperialism as it stood, but ite extension over the whole 
of Hungary—her means, the awaking of the race hatred between the 
Croats, Servians, and Wallachs, her man for the work Jellachich. 
Her scheme being unfolded to him, he at first refused to enter upon it, for 
the simple reason that it would be unconstitutional, or, in plainer words, 
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an Imperial treason. The Archduchess burst into tears, caught him 
in her arms, declared that without him they were all lost. He gave 
way, and became a traitor. But two or three days were over since the 
Emperor bad sworn to the constitution at Presburg, when Jellachich was 
sent for, to be named Ban of Croatia and go forth to create, 
as the last prop of Imperialism, civil war amongst a people 
then one in their enthusiasm for reform of the constitution and the 
laws. Jellachich was not long in entering upon his treason and 
iniquity On the 14th of May the Servians declared war against the 
Hungarians and rose, and, without quarter, put to death all the 
Hungarians they could find. Troops were sent against them, 
but, notwithstanding the most positive instructions of the Hunga- 
rian Minister of War, they continually acted, under secret in- 
structions from the Court at Vienna, solely on the defensive, and so gave 
the Servians opportunity to gather strength. The Croats at the 
same time refused to acknowledge the Hungarian Ministry or the laws of 
the Diet, although their own representatives had helped to pass them. 
The open instructions sent to Jellachich, although several were auto- 
graph letters of the Emperor himself, to obey the Hungarian Mi- 
nistry were perseveringly disregarded; he began to assemble 
an army on the frontier, and was declared, on the 10th of June, 
a traitor by the Emperor. Still the Hungarian Diet, unwilling 
to declare war against the Croats, proposed that the Arch- 
duke John should be appointed mediator. His mission failed 
Jellachich, in his own paper, boasted that he had authority for all his 
acts, and that in everything contrary to them the Emperor acted by 
compulsion. 


EFFORTS FOR PEACE.—DEATH OF LAMBERG.—KOSSUTH PREACHES 
THE WAR.—THE BATTLE OF PAKORD. 


On the 1st of September the Croatian army crossed the frontier . 
Still the Diet of Hungary were resolved, if it were possible, to avert 
war, and a deputation, consisting of several members of the Ministry, the 
House of Peers and Commone—in all, sixty persons—was sent to 
Vienna, and had an audience, for the purpose of explanation, on the 9th 
of September, with the Emperor, at the Palace at Schonbrunn. His 
answer was evasive; and, whilst the deputies were still hearing him, 
there was found in the ante-room the official paper declaring that the 
Emperor approved of every act of Jellachich. The deputation departed 
in silence; every man placed the red war feather in his hat, and they 
returned to Presburg. 

There was little room left for doubt as to the future ; but they resolved 
as one further effort for peace to send a deputation to the Austrian Diet 
at Vienna. It arrived on the 10th of September, was refused admit- 
tance, and the Hungarian Ministry resigned. On the 13th the Mi- 
nister of the Interior occupied alone the ministerial place in the 
Hungarian Diet. The Diet called upon Kossuth fer the time 
to resume his position: he obeyed, and, taking again his official 
seat, was welcomed with enthusiasm. The Diet authorised him to 
carry into effect his financial plan, and to create a Government debt by 
the issue of paper money. Volunteers flocked in for the defence of the 
town and Diet ; but still another attempt was made to avert the war. 

Both by law and autograph letters of the Emperor, the Archduke 
Stephen stood at the head of the Government; and the party, still 
clinging to the hope of peace, urged him to direct the formation of a new 
Cabinet, which was undertaken by Louis Batthyani. 

Jellachich, to avert hostilities, was slowly advancing upon Pesth. 
He issued orders to all the Hungarian cavalry regiments to join 
his army, and to offer no opposition tothe Croats. With the excep- 
tion of a single regiment of cuirassiers, the Hungarian officers 
refused obedience to the general, and followed the instructions of the 
Ministry. They sent, however, a deputation of officers to Jellachich, 
with the request that they might be shown the Imperial order for the 
invasion of Hungary. Jellachich admitted that he had no sueh order; 
but declared that he was acting under a direct understanding with the 
Emperor. 

Batthyani at once demanded that the Archduke, who, as Palatine, 
was constitutionally captain general of the kingdom, should take com- 
mand of the Hungarian army. The Duke obeyed, and, as a last effort 
for peace, sought an interview with Jellachich, on a steamer on the 
Lake Balaton. On one side were gathered the Hungarian, on the other 
the Croatian, forces. It was arranged that each general should come 
with three attendants. Jellachich did not appear, offering as his 
reason that the Archduke had raised the Hungarian, and not 
the Austrian, colours, which were those of his family. Finding 
thus no chance of peace, the Duke on the 24th set off for Vienna. 

On the 26th Count Lamberg came with the appointment of Com- 
mander-in-Chief of both Hungarian and Crotian armies, and to dissolve 
the Diet, and take possession of the fortress of Bude. The appoint- 
ment and order were not countersigned by any Minister, and were, 
therefore, illegal and not acknowledged : the Diet declared him a traitor, 
and he was warned by Francis Pulezki not to show himself at Pesth. He, 
however, came, and on the 9th, crossing the bridge of boats, on his way 
to summon the fortress of Bude, was recognised by the people and mur- 
dered. 

When the Archduke fled, the leading men of the Ministry were thrown 
into dismay ; Count Szchenyi went mad. Thus every effort to preserve 
peace had failed, and the Hungarian Government were compelled to war 
for the constitution (to which the Emperor had sworn) against a general 
whom the Emperor himself had declared a traitor, and who had stirred 
up civil war in obedience to instructions from the Imperial Court, which 
at the time he himself declared them treason, yet vowed he would follow 
though they should lead him to the scaffold. Kossuth issued a procla- 
mation to the Hungarian people, with faith, that if resolved they had 
sufficient strength to overthrow the Croatian army, and calling upon 
all to arm. 

With the imminence of the fate of Hungarian liberty the spirit of 
Kossuth rose ; the perils of the moment waked at once his strength and 
eloquence, and reliance upon the people. He went down to the plain of 
Hungary, and there preached the war for the constitution, and against 
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MADAME KOSSUTH AND HER CHILDREN.—FROM A DAGUERREOTYPE BY CLAUDET. 


the Imperial treason, as a holy war. Never before had such speech 
been heard. The enthusiasm spread; the people flocked by thousands 
to the standard; volunteers set out even from Vienna, and were 
not prevented ; the entire people of Pesth swarmed to Vetzprém; mere 
lads came, and old men of 60 came—came with knives, scythes, hatchets ; 
for ten days they gathered to the battle-field; no one knew the number 
—they were undrilled, unofficered, untaught in war; a force so ill 
equipped scarce ever stood in face of an enemy ; but they were earnest, 
fearless, and, inspired by the eloquence of Kossuth, were impatient for 
battle. 

There was no time to mend their condition; the Croats, 40,000 
strong, and in every thing well appointed, were in view. The Hunga- 
rians had some cannon, manned by lawyers and engineers of Pesth who 
had practised under the Bohemian artillerymen ; but to this part of the 
force the victory was not to belong. The news that Batthyani had left 
the country, and that General Lamberg had been murdered, was soon 
known in both armies. Lamberg had been a favourite with the 
Hungarian soldiers, Batthyani with the people; and, relying on the de- 
pressing effect of the news on the disciplined portion of the forces, 
Jellachich, on the morning of the 29th, gave orders for an 
attack. A cannonade, with little effect, lasted for some hours. 
Charge on charge Jellachich’s cuirassiers came upon the Hungarian 
infantry, and were repulsed. The battle had lasted until evening, 
when there was a rush forward of the Hungarians; the rough, self- 
devoted multitude tried its strength against the disciplined force. The 
Croats broke and fled in confusion. Jellachich sent a flag of truce, 
asking a three days’ armistice—it was granted; and the same night he 
broke up his camp and fled. Of his force, 5000 were beaten on the 3rd 
by the National Guards of the south-western counties; and on the 5th 
the raw levies which Kossuth had gathered overtook and captured 
12,000 men, with twelve pieces of cannon and two general officers. Such 
was the battle of Pakord, and so ended Jellachich’s dream of an un- 
fought-for victory to treason. 


REVOLUTION AND SIEGE OF VIENNA.—KOSSUTH PROCLAIMED 
GOVERNOR OF HUNGARY. 


The news of the defeat of Jellachich reached Vienna about the 3d of 
October. On the 4th he was appointed civil and military governor of 
Hungary, the Hungarian Diet to be dissolved, and a portion of the 
garrison of Vienna was ordered to march to Pesth. It refused. On 
the 8th there was a battle in the streets: the people and re- 
fusing force were victorious; the Minister of War was hanged by 
the people; and on the night of the 7th the Emperor left Vienna, 
and the war became a war between Hungary and Austria. The 
Hungarians offered their help to Vienna, but Kossuth refused to 
march unless invited by the proper authorities, who had not the 
courage to give the invitation. Vienna was besieged and taken by the 
Austrians; the Hungarian army retreated; and the Austrians advanced 
into Hungary. On the 15th of November there was so intense a 
frost that the Danube and all the streams and swamps were frozen. 
Kossuth named Girgey commander-in-chiet of the army : he offered but 
small resistance tothe invaders, and they came to the gatesof Pesth on 
the 5th of January, 1849. Kossuth then advised to retire into the centre 
of Hungary and organise the army ; others advised an effort tomake terms 
with Austria; in accordance with this advice Count Louis Batthyani 
was sent witha flag of truce, he was seized, imprisoned, and seven 
months afterwards shot. Meanwhile Kossuth had gone to Debretzin, 
and there again his eloquence won volunteers by thousands, so that it 
was said “that wherever he stamped his foot there sprung up a 
soldier.” But not only had he to find men, there were no arms, he 
established foundries and forges. There was no powder, no sulphur in 
the kingdom : he had it made from the black jack of the copper mines, 
and so set powder-mills to work. Battalion after battalion was drilled, 
and in these preparations the time was spent until the middle of March. 
Meanwhile several battles were fought, some of which were defeats, some 
doubtful for the Hungarians, and Transylvania fell entirely into the 
hands of the Austrians. Kossuth appointed Klapka to the command 
of the northern army, Bem to that of Transylvania. 

On the 24th of March the Hungarian army began to act upon the 
offensive. For the first and most important part of the campaign 
Kossuth was with the main army. In the April he returned to 
Debretzin, and on the 14th proposed in the Protestant Church the 
deposition from the throne of Hungary of the house of Hapsburg. 
The proposition was carried, both by the Commons and Peers, the 
independence of Hungary proclaimed, and Kossuth appointed Gover- 
nor. In ten great battles the Austrians were defeated and driven to 
the very frontiers of Hungary. 


RUSSIAN INTERVENTION.—TREASON OF QGORGEY.—ABDICATION OF 
KOSSUTH. 


Before the news of these events reached Vienna, the Russian inter. 
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vention had been resolved upon, and Count Stadion, the Prime Minister, 
unable to resist, and terrified at contemplation of the effects, went 
mad. The Russian army marched slowly towards Hungary, and Girgey 
made but little effort to oppose them. Several battles were fought with 
various success. Girgey, instead of joining the armies of Klapka and 
Bem, made a sort of tour through Hungary, as if forthe purpose of 
sparing the forces of the enemy the loss from any battles. The Russian 
and Austrian armies effected a junction; and on the 4th of May Buda 
was stormed. Kossuth and the Government retired from Pesth to 
Szegedhn, and thence to Araad. Here Girgey arrived on the 
7th of August, 1849, with his army dispirited and demoralised by long 
retreat and lax discipline. During the whole of his retreat Geidrgy 
had been in constant communication with the Russians, and, arriving 
at Araad, he immediately went to Kossuth, and told him the Russians 
had promised to guarantee the laws of 1848, on condition that Kossuth 
should cease to be at the head of tiie Government, and appealed to him, 
therefore, as a patriot, to abdicate. On the 9th Dembinski’s army, who 
had given up his command to Bem, was defeated at Temesvar. Kossuth 
called a council of Ministers; and as the majority were for accepting 
the Russian terms, and Girgey was in possession of the fortress, he, on 
condition that Girgey would ensure to Hungary the laws of the pre- 
vieus March, signed his abdication. Girgey made no effort to fulfil his 
pledge, but, on the contrary, on the 13th, surrendered at Villagos his en- 
tire army. The news spread fast, and, with little exception, all the 
other forces dispersed. 

Kossuth, with about 5000 men, crossed the frontier at Orsova on the 
18th of August, after having received from the Pacha of Viddim 
assurance that he should be treated as the guest of the Sultan. This 
known at Constantinople, the Ambassadors of Russia and Austria 
once demanded that they should be given up. A message was at once 
sent to the Hungarians that their only safety lay in their becoming 
Mahomedans and subjects of the Turkish empire. Bem and Kemetty 
adopted the condition. Kossuth answered he would prefer death to the 
abjuration of his faith. On the lst of October the Sultan declared 
that he would not on any condition give up the refugees, and 
violate the laws of hospitality, until he knew how far Eng- 
land and France would support him; but that in the interim 
he would consent to their being kept as prisoners in some distant part 
of the empire. At the end of October the fleet of Admiral Parker entered 
the Dardanelles, and there was an end at once of the threats of Russia and 
Austria. Kossuth and his followers were sent first to Shumla, thence to 
Bhuda on Noy. 19, where they arrived on the 12th of April, 1850. Kossuth 
occupied the apartments over the barrack gate ; and, with his companions 
in exile, occupied his time in laying out as a garden the ground allowed 
them for exercise. There his hours were spent in study, and, with 
Johnson’s Dictionary and Shakspeare for guides, he taught himself such 
English as the people have heard from him at Southampton, Winchester, 
Ipswich, Londen, Birmingham, and Manchester. 

In the October of 1850 Kossuth was visited, at Kutaya, by Mr. David 
Urquhart, M.P. for Stafford; Mr. Algernon Massingberd ; Rigaldi, whom 
Lamartine calls the greatest improvisatore that has ever appeared ; and 
the author of the “ Revelations of Russia,” in whose yacht they went. 
They remained at Kutaya a month, and it was on that occasion that 
Mr. Massingberd requested that, on Kossuth visiting England, he would 
honour him by becoming his guest. 

There were threats from Austria of occupying the Moldavian pro- 
vincess of Turkey if the Hungarians were liberated ; but, on the 22nd of 
August, Suliman Bey came te Kossuth, announced his freedom, 
kissed his hand, and said, ** Go; you will find friends everywhere now ; do 
not forget those who were friends when you had but few.” On the Ist 
of September, Kossuth left Kutaya, by way of Spetzia, Marseilles, and 
Lisbon, and reached England on the 28th of October. 

The sympathy of the English people became enlisted, and memorials 
were signed calling upon the Government to interfere for their liberation. 
fey United States sent their steamer Mississippi to convey him to 
America. 


IMPRISONMENT OF KOSSUTH’S CHILDREN.—ESCAPE OF 
MADAME KOSSUTH, 


On the 10th of January, 1841, Kossuth married Teresa Meszleyi, 
who, during his imprisonment, had come with her mother to reside at 
Pesth, and had become intimate with his sisters through the custom, 
then universal, of all strangers calling to pay their respects to the family 
of the imprisoned patriot. 

The escape of Madame Kossuth and her children is a story full of 
interest. Her constant wish was for the quiet retirement of home. She 
had no higher ambition than to enjoy the society of her husband in their 
social circle ; but, determined that he should not be alone in the dangers 
and risks of war, she resolved to accompany him from Pesth to Araad ; 
but, to spare the children the privations to which, were they with the army, 
they must inevitably be exposed, they were entrusted to the care of a fe- 
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male cousin, by whom they were to be conveyed to another relative. 
When Kossuth had, trusting to the promises of Girgey, signed his ab- 
dication at Araad, one of his most faithful followers was sent for the 
children; Madame Kossuth remained to accompany them ; and, on 
their way, they were all taken prisoners in the county of Vez- 
sprém, and conveyed to prison at Presburg. At this time Madame 
Kossuth was taken dangerously ill. In prison the children 
were far from being kindly cared for; in the garden they were 
closely guarded by soldiers, their food was no better than that of 
grown-up prisoners, and but for the kindness ur persons in the tewn 
they would often have been on short allowance. Their tutor, the gen- 
tleman who had been taken with them, and whom they begged to be 
allowed to see, was not permitted to come to them ; but when they had 
been a couple of months in confinement Haynau came, that he might 
enjoy the pleasure of seeing Kossuth’s children in gaol; and having 
satisfied his curiosity with sight of them, and impressed their memory 
with his fierce look and long moustache, he went away, promising, 
however, that they should be better fed. A proclamation was issued 
declaring that whoever should house Madame Kossuth would place him- 
self under martial law. The children were in prison, there was no hope 
of her being enabled to join them, and she therefore, as the only hope 
of safety, set out alone for Shumla. It would be impossible to give 
a detailed account of her journey without even now compromising 
many parties. In various poor. disguises she wandered about—was con- 
veyed from place to place in peasants’ carts—was frequently whole days 
without food—and, after four months of toil, anxiety, and hardship, she 
reached Shumla on the 16th of January. The children had been six 
months in prison, when, on application of Madame Meszlenyi, Kossuth’s 
sister, they were given to her and their grandmother at Pesth, but were 
kept constantly under the eye of the police. Here they excited the 
greatest enthusiasm. When they went out the people flocked 
round them; shoemakers must make their shoes for nothing, 
tailors their clothes—the country people brought them bread, 
flour, fowls, all sorts of provisions; many a poor peasant who had 
but a couple of eggs breught them. The children were looked upon 
as giving assurance of Kossuth’s return. ‘He never left his chil- 
dren,” said they; “he will come back; we shall have Kossuth again.” 
These demonstrations determined the Government to let the children be 
sent to Kutaya. They left Pesth in May, 1850, and on the occasion 
were the subject of quite a demonstration: thousands flocked te see 
them off, and parted from them with regret. 





PRESENTATION OF ADDRESSES. 


On Saturday last Mr. Massingberd’s house, in Eaton-place, was besieged at an 
early hour by deputations from various metropolitan districts and from provin- 
cial towns. The street was crowded with carriages and cabs, and a large crowd 
assembled round the house. The general enthusiasm extended to the tair sex, 
as several young ladies, and one very persevering old lady, were amongst the 
visitors, and had the honour of an introduction. The following addresses were 
presented to Kossuth :—From Bridgwater, by Mr. Reuben Payne, a member of 
the Society of Friends; from Clerkenwell, from St. Pancras, St. Leonard, Shore- 
ditch, from the Financial Reform Association, presented by Mr. W. J. Fox " 
M.P.; from the working builders of Pimlico, from two discussion societies , 
from the young Polish refugees, from 190 young men of London, from Islington 
from Woolwich, from the corporation of Canterbury, from Newcastle-upon-Tyne 
Taunton, Nottingham, Paisley, and from North and South Shields, presented b 
Lord Dudley Stuart; from Dover, and from Huddersfield. A gentleman name 
Richards requested permission, on behalf of his lady, who accompanied him, t 
present three copies of the Bible for Kossuth’s children. A large German Bible 
elegantly bound in crimson morocco gold, with Kossuth’sinitials at the back, was 
also presented to him by Mr. Charles Reed, fron a number of British ladies, In 
accepting the sacred volume, Kossuth replied :— 

** I suppose you present this book to me because you think me a religious 
man—not for any merit, because it is a necessity to every honest and thinking 
Tran, and because it is the most rich and fruitiul source of those sentiments and 
those feelings which lead to happiness in this world and bliss in the world to 
come. Ishall value it because I take religion to be the most rich source ot 
consolation, which I wanted so often. Being a religious man, and because reli- 
gious, as well an enemy to superstition, intolerance, and fanaticism, as, on the 
other hand, the friend of freedom,I readily confess that it is from this great book 
that I have learned the principle of loving my neighbour as myself, and strength 
and courage to act in the great cause which has always been the guide of 
my life. Judge from this how I prize this gift to me, presented on the 
part of some ladies, and of which a copy was also presented by an honourable 
working man to my wife at Winchester. This, sir, will remain as the choicest 
gift I have received.” 

Reference having been made to the Haynau reception in thisconntry in one 
of the addresses, Kossuth remarked :— 

“* There is a great difference, indeed, between the reception of Haynau and 
myself. Let me, without a sentiment of pride, make the remark, that there is 
also a mighty difference between the man who is but the tool of a despotic 
master, aud a freeman who is honoured by the confidence of his people, and, by 
this confidence, he has the honour to be, in some sort, the representative of those 
principles; and therefore, of course, I believe I and Haynau can never be 
placed in comparison. Our positions are quite different. As to the pronuncia- 
tion of public feeling in tuis country towards a man who can only be regarded as 
the blind tool of his master, for 1 myseif have no master but the willof my 
people—as to the pronunciation of public ieeling in the reception given to Hay- 
nau, it is the first tame allusion has been made to it in an address to me ; there- 
fore 1 consider it not inconvenient to say so much.” 

Madame Kossuth and her three children, Madame Pulszki, &c., were pre- 
sent in the drawing-room, where the deputation was received, the members of 
which eagerly sought the honour of shaking hands with Kossuth before they 
withdrew. His extraordinary facility, and wonderful tact and talent, in his 
various rephes to the addresses, were the themes of universal wonder and 
admiration. 

The Southampton Town Council have re-elected Richard Andrews, Esq., for 
the third time, Mayor of the town, as a mark of gratitude for his general ser- 
vices, and more particularly for the hospitality with which he welcomed 
Kossuth. The Mayor was at the Polish Ball on Thursday night, and was to give 
Kossuth a public breakfast yesterday (Friday), prior to his embarkation for 
America, and will then accompany him down Southampton Water, and through 
the Solent, and there, at its junction with the British Channel, he will wish the 
Magyar leader God speed on his voyage across the Atlantic. 

The committee ot the Peace Society have issued an address, signed by 
Joseph Sturge, chairman, and Henry Richard, secretary, calling upon their 
friends and subscribers not to yield to the gratification of indulging a momentary 
impulse of generous emotion for Kossuth, but to adhere strictly to their prin- 
ciples, to oppose despotism by ideas, and not by physical force. In this docu- 
ment we find the foliewing passage :-— 

“* A distinguished foreigner, whose name is associated with the aspirations and 
struggles of a brave and ancient people for the maintenance of their liberty and 
independence, has recently appeared amongst us, and stirred the heart of the 
nation to its depths by his thrilling and eloquent appeals on behalf of his Op- 
pressed countrymen. Few can resist the contagion of that enthusiasm which 
glowsin this lofty and earnestsoul. But, amid ail this tumult of excited feeling 
it does not behove the friends of peace to torget, whatever admiration they may 
feel for his character, and whatever sympathy for the cause he advocates, that 
the means by which this illustrious patriot sought in the past, and proposes for 
the future, to effect the liberation ot his conntry, are such as they cannot ap- 
prove or sanction, without implicitly surrendering the fundamental principle 
of their faith. If we needed any practical illustrations of the soundness of 
our principle, are they not abundantly furnished by the recent his- 
tory and present aspect of Europe? After the revelutions of 1847 
and 1848, the friends of liberty everywhere committed the decision 
of their cause to the wager of battle. And with what results? In every 
case they have been worsted and crushed. Germany has seen her charters of 
constitutional freedom snatched back from her grasp with insult and contempt 
Italy lies writhing in deeper and more degraded thraidom than before the strife. 
Hungary betrayed into the hands of her enemies by the military champion to 
whose sword she had trusted for deliverance. All experience proves that the 
most probable issue of political pation effected by physical force is not 
guaranteed freedom, but @ military despotism. The history of England’s past 
intervention by force of arms in the affairs of Continental nations, whether for 
the defence of legitimacy or constitutional freedom, is so melancholy a record 
of rash counsels, * Quixotic’ enterprises, and disgraceful or abortuve issues, as 
ought surely to deter us from a repetition of this experiment. There is scarcely 
a conntry in Europe on which we have not at one ume or another inflicted our 
martial protection, and there is scarcely a country in Europe where that inter- 
vention has not eventually failed in the accomplishment of its professed objects, 
or where its memory is not regarded with bitterness and resentment by the very 
people whom it was meant to serve, while of the consequences to ourselves a 
melancholy monument still remains in our crushing and enormous national 


debt.” 
KOSSUTH’S MOVEMENTS. 
BIRMINGHAM. 

Kossuth left the Euston Station for Birmingham on Monday, at nine o'clock, 
accompanied by M. Pulszki, Mr. Toulmin Smith, &c. Captain Huish, manager, 
and Mr. Stuart, secretary, received the Magyar Chief. The directors had at- 
tended the carriage up to the express train especially built for the late Queen 
Dowager. Kossuth alighted at Wolverton, and with difficulty made his way 
to the refreshment-room, so great was the crowd. At Coventry there was still 
greater excitement : the Hungarian colours were seen in every direction, and 
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he was tremendously cheered. His reception in Birmingham was a complete 
triumph. Mr.Geach, M.P. for the county, met him at the station, as also the 
two town members, Messrs. Scholefield and Muntz, and Mr. W right, deputy 
chairman of the Preston Committee. After a déjeuner at the Queen’s Hotel the 
procession was formed, Kossuth taking his place in an open barouche, accom- 
panied by Messrs. T. Smith and Geach, drawn by four greys, the postillions in 
scarlet jackets, and wearing the Hungarian colours ; and the remainder of the 
party were accommodated in carriages of a similar description. As they drove 


at a smart pace down the Green Lanes, every moment added to the length of | 
the cort?ge, until by the time it had reached Small Heath all resemblance to a | 
ae wad at 





ed, and the whole of the road, the hedges, the trees, 


and the houses, appeared swarming with people, or densely blocked up with | 


vehicles of every description. All the working people of the busy hive of skilled | 
industry had obtained a general holiday. Bands of music played Hungarian 
airs, and at every cerner where the density of the crowd occasioned momentary 
stoppage a deafening cheer arose as the people caught a glimpse of the dis- 
tinguished stranger. At this point the mass of the people had been gradually 
congregating from eight in the morning : at about eleven o'clock the crowd ap- | 
peared to have reached its limits, inasmuch as at that time there were about six 
miles of space—from the village of Yardley to the Bull-ring—one mass of | 
human beings. At one o'clock the line of procession was completed im the fol- 
lowing order :— 

Six men bearing the banners ef England, Hungary, America, Turkey, Italy, and Poland. 
The eld standard of the Birmingham Political Union. Glass-blowers and cutters, with band. 
Brassfounders. Jewellers Saltley workmen and band. Tailors. Curriers. Saddlers, 
harness and whip makers. Wire-workers, wire-drawers, and pinmakers. Tin-plate 
workers. Stonemasons and bricklayers. Pearl butt kers and i Imakers. Coach- 
makers, brass-cockfounders, moulders. Japanners. Odd Fellows with regalia. Leicester 
brass band. Privatecarriages and horsemen. Fire brigades. Deputations from Midland 
Towns. Large bauner—*“ Eljen Kossuth.” Band. Body guard on horseback. First carriage 
and four—Kossuth, G F Muntz, M P, W Scholefield, MP, Charles Geach, M P. Second car- 
riage—M Pulszki, Mr Toulmin Smith, and M Kossuth's aide-de camp. Carriages with com- 
mittee. Body guard on horseback. G k b kers. Joiners and carpenters. Band. | 
Carriages, horsemen, &c. 

The neighbouring towns, Coventry, Wolverhampton, and throughout the dir | 
trict far away into the Potteries, had all poured forth their thousands, most of | 
them displaying handsome banners. av | 

At a quarter to two o’clock the carriage and four containing M. Kossuth hove 
in sight. This was the signal for one burst of cheering. Rising in his carriage, 
he bowed to the assembled thousands, whose shouts rent the air for many mi- | 
nutes. The carriage having taken its place in the line was immediately sur- 
rounded by a body guard of 150 gentlemen on horseback, and followed by many 
carriages ani four, hundreds of other carriages, private and public, and vehicles 
of every description. In this state Kossuth entered Birmingham. To describe 
his progress would be to describe one continued evation. In the Bull-ring the 
first copy of the 7imes was burnt, and at intervals this ceremony was repeated 
until the procession terminated at the Five Ways. Many copies of the paper, 
with the words “ Lying 7imes” in large characters upon them, were elevated 
on poles, and swung to and fro over the heads of the crowd amid volleys of de- 
risive cheers and groaning. The Town-hall, the theatre, and all the public build- 
ings along the line were made use of to serve the purpose of spectators. The 
bells of the various churches rung cheerful peals. 

One hundred Frenchmen who had formed a band marched near to Kossuth’s 
carriage, which was preceded by asplendid banner, with the words “Eljen | 
Kossuth” emblazoned upon it. There were thousands of other banners with | 
appropriate mottoes and devices upon them, as also many triumphal arches. 
Mr. Muntz, used to large meetings in the days of the Political Union, appeared 
lost in astonishment at the overwhelming multitude. It was computed by per- 
sons used to estimate large masses that there could not have been less than half 
a million present. When it is considered that the population of Birmingham alone 
is a quarter of a million, the great majority of whom poured out on the occa-~ 
sion, and that the entire district far and near sen‘ their quotas, it will be at once seen 
that this is by no means an exaggerated estimate. Even places so distant as Sheffield 
contributed their thousands. At four o’clock in the afternoon the procession 
reached the Five Ways. Perfect order prevailed. Without a single police- 
man or soldier, without the presence of any person in authority to preserve 
order, this crowd swayed to and fro, apparently absorbed in the spirit and deter- 
mination to do hononr to the illustrious exile. Immediately before the departure 
to the residence of Mr. Geach, he briefly addressed the crowd, stating that M. 
Kossuth felt deeply grateful for the reception he had experienced, so far beyond 
anything he could have anticipated, and only regretted tha: the state ot his 
chest, and the engagements he was under to address public meetings the next 
day and the following, prevented his thanking them as he could wish himself. | 
Mr. Geach concluded by expressing a hope that he might, inthe name of the | 
assembled thousands, give to Kossuth a true and hearty welcome to Birming- | 
ham. The welcome was echoed most vociferously by the crowd. | 

Vast numbers of the people broke up into parties, and followed the line of | 
carriages to Mr. Geach’s entrance-lodge, ‘‘ The Dales.” There, as soon as M. | 
Kossuth had entered the house, the mounted body guard formed a semicircle 
round the entrance gate. Mr. G. Dawson appeared and stated, that he was com- 
missioned by M. Kossuth to return his most heartfelt thanks to the people for 
the manner in which they had received him. In the evening a select party met 








M. Kossuth at dinner at Mr. Geach's. 


| 

MANCHESTER. | 

The triumphant reception which the distinguished Magyar has met | 
with in the great centres of manufacturing industry has surpassed even | 
his ovations in Southampton and the metropolis. 
The demonstration at Manchester on Tuesday was of the most enthu- | 


siastic character. | 
M. Kossuth, accompanied by MM. Pulszki and Hajniek, left Birmingham by | 
railway at half-past eight o’clock, and arrived at Manchester shortly before one 
o’clock. Immediately previous to the arrival of the train, he was met 
a short way down the line, at the Hardwick Station, by Mr. George 
Wilson, Mr. H. Rawson, Mr. R. Rumney, and other members of the 
eommittee, to whose management the proceedings of the day were 
entrusted, and these gentlemen, having entered his carriage, accompanied 
him the remaining few miles of the line to the London road terminus at Man- 
chester. Here the carriages of Mr. Henry, M.P., under whose hospitable roof M. | 
Kossuth was to remain a guest during his visit, of Mr. Kershaw, M.P., and of 
other gentlemen of the vicinity, were in waiting for him. Within the station 
there was a large crowd, including members of the Town Council and other in- 
fiuential persons ; while outside, from Market-street to the station, an enormous 
throng, variously estimated from 50,000 to 70,000 persons, belonging to the | 
working classes, filled every available spot where a foot could rest. There 
were no banners or processions, the immense extent of the multitnde preventing | 
the possibility of any practical attempts of the kind. | 
M. Kossuth, as soon as he descended from the carriage, was warmly received, | 
and several Hungarians rushed up and fervently greeted him. He was then | 
taken toa carriage, drawn by four greys, with postillions, and Mr. Wilson, Mr. | 


if it be for one{'moment replied, that because—whether wisely or not I 

| Shall not take upon myself to discnss—if it be for one moment supposed that 
because the head of the corporation of Manchester—(Hisses)—thought it inex- 
pedient to invite M. Kossuth—acting in all probability prudently, or in all pro- 
bability discreetly—if be be replied for one moment, as it has been stated in the 
papers, that because the invitation proceeded not from the Town Hall, the mer- 
chants of Manchester, the traders of Manchester—ay, every man, from the 
merchant in his connting-house to the weaver at his lom—(Hear, hear)—that he 
is not the welcome guest of the people of Manchester in q of the in- 
vitation not having proceeded from the Town Hall—then I call on yon as my 
witnesses to the contrary. (Hear, hear.) I ask you if ever visitor was more 
welcome ?—(No, never) —was ever guest more solicited to be present ? (Hear, hear.) 
If ever man could treat—I will not say with contempt—but could smile at the 
impotent attempts to disconnect his acceptation of our invitation, to disconnect 
it from the opinion of the people of Manchester—if ever man could smile at that, 
it is my illustrious friend near me.” (Cheers.) Mr. Wilson concluded, after 
some further observations, touching the career of the illustrious exile. 

Mr. Smith Robinson, the hon. secretary, read the following address for pre- 
sentation to Kossuth :—“ It is with no common feelings of congratuiation that 
the people of Manchester hail your presence amongst them on this occasion. 
We tender you a hearty welcome, in earnest thankfulness that you have sur- 
vived the perils of a long imprisonment, and are now beyond the reach of that 
despotism which in the inveteracy of its hatred to your person only testifies 
how deeply it has been made to feel the terror of your name. That name is now 
historically identified with the most memorable struggle which modern times 
have witnessed, to vindicate the constitutional rights and freedom of a greatand 
brave people. With the cause of Hungary we have sympathised through every 
phase of her fortunes. We watched with intense interest the commencement, 
and saw with profound grief the sad termination, of her heroic conflict 
with her oppressors. To you, sir, as the champion of your country’s 
independence, as the statesman who, through long years of self- 
devotion, sustained, with unrivalled energy and eloquence, a_ patriotic 
and constitutional resistance to the encroachments of despotism, we 
tender the expression of our warmest admiration. The present state of the 
continent of Europe, where the brute force combination of military armaments 
threatens to overwhelm every vestige of liberty, renders it the imperative duty 
of the people of every free state to manifest their abhorrence of the tyranny that 
would usurp all rights and ignore all duties, in blind defiance of the sacred obli- 
gations that reason and justice proclaim as the first conditions of civilised govern- 
ments. In your person we recognise a living protest against those principles of 
despotism which have ever been most abhorrent to the national sense and tradi- 
tional aspirations of the people of this country. We would through you make 
known to Europe and the wor'd our inextinguishable hatred of oppression ; and, 
uniting our voices with the great verdict which history will hereafter pronounce 
on the momentous events in which you have played so distinguished a part, we 
would invoke for Hungary, as we now pray Heaven to accord to yourself, a 
future worthy of the lofty aims which have been the guiding star of your great 
career.” 

Mr. Bright, M.P.,in an eloquent speech, moved the adoption of the address. 

Mr. Kershaw, M.P., seconded the motion, which was carried by acclamation ; 





and 

The Chairman then formally presented the address to M. Kossnth, amidst loud 
and reiterated cheering. 

Addresses were then presented from Ashton-under-Lyne, by the Mayor, the 
ex-Mayor, and the Town Clerk ; from Bury, Burnley, Denton, Halifax ; the Me- 
chanics’ Institution, Heywood ; from Liverpool; from the Liverpool Hungarian 
Refugee Committee, from the Manchester working-classes, from the Manchester 
Temperance Society, from Oldham, from the Polish Refugee Legion, from Pres- 
ton, Rochdale, Hanley, Stockport, Wrexham, the students of the Independent 
College in the neighbourhood of Manchester, and from the German inhabitants 
of Manchester. 

M. Kossuth then presented himself to the meeting, and was received with im- 
mense cheering and waving of hats. When silence had been restored, he ad- 
dressed the assembly nearly in the following terms:—Ladies and gentlemen, in 
your expectations to hear from me an eloquent speech I very much fear you will 
be disappointed—disappointed, because since my arrival in England I have been 
so much occupied with the sympathy of the people of England, that I could not 
find sufficient time to prepare an eloquent speech, even carefully prepared in 
words ; for in England, where every word is caught by the press—that mother 
and guardian of all progress—every word should be weighed, and carefully 
weighed, by any man in my position. (Cheers.) Secondly, you will be disap- 
pointed, because I have to follow the eloquent speech which you have heard, be- 
fore which I can only incline in respect. And lastly, you will be disappointed, 
because, although I may be eloquent in my own language, when I want to give 
inspiration to those who hear me, I try to get inspiration from you. (Hear.) 
Therefore, eloquence will not be found in my humble speech. I therefore claim 
your indulgence to excuse any defects in my language. It was said of one of the 
kings of Epirus that he once sent a messenger to Rome, who reported to his 
master, on his return, that he had seen a city of kings, where every man 
was as much as in Epirus the king himself was. Since I have been in Eng- 
land, I have seen public opinion pronounced in such a voice that I am re- 
minded of that which Lord Brougham once said, that now and then in the words 
of the people the thunder of the Almighty was heard. (Cheers.) The greeting 
which I reeeived at Southampton was very dear to my heart, and, having re- 
ceived addresses from all parts of England, I have been able to form some idea 
of the people of England; and after the demonstrations of London, of Bir- 
mingham, and of Manchester, I may say the public opinion of England has pro- 
claimed to the oppressed nations of Europe, be of good cheer. (Applause.) I 
have had experience enough in public life to know that public opinion, as pro- 
nounced by the people of England, in that class of which I am one of the hum- 
ble representatives, may be dissimulated as a whole—it may, perhaps, be jeered 
at heartily, but at last obeyed it must be— (Cheers)— because England is a consti- 
tutional country, and in a constitutional country public opinion is acknowledged by 
law and by right to give a direction to the proceedings of the Government and Par- 
liament. I know what power public opinion havea right to claim in this glorious 
land ; and, because I know it, I may be permitted to say that I cannot thank the 
people of England—I cannot thank the people of Manchester for their aid in the 
cause of humanity in my own name; but I thank them in the name of oppressed 
nations. Since my arrival on England’s happy shores, I have had a continual 
opportunity of witnessing the pronouncing of that public opinion in respect to a 
question the solution of which is ostensibly marked out by Providence to be a 
test of our time—a question which will decide the fate of mankind for centuries, 
The qnestion is none of scanty and partial interest, it is none of noble com- 
miseration for tie misfortunes of individuals or of country, but it is a question 
of universa! interest, in which every country, every people is equally in- 
terested. (Cheers.) There may be a difference as to the succession of time 
in which the one or the other nation may be affected by the unavoidable 
consequences of this question, but affected they really are. Seoner or later 
is a mere question of time; and no nation, no country, however proud its 


Kershaw, and Mr. Henry having taken their places with him, they drove off, | position may be, and chiefly none within the boundary of the Christian fa- 


followed by the other carriages. As they left the station the character of the 
reception was apparent. Dense masses of people lined the streets; the omni- 
buses were stopped and covered—roofs, fronts, wheels, and sides—with anxious 
people ; carriers’ carts also became temporary platforms; and from every win- 
dow and from many housetops groups of people were to be seen. As soon as 
the carriage cleared the bottom of the road leading to the station a roar of cheer- 
ing arose, and a thousand hands were simultaneously raised, waving hats with 
vehement action. As the carriage passed along, so did the cheers and the other 
marks of welcome, and a more hearty declaration of pleasure at beholding him 
could scarcely have been afforded. Many, as soon as they could, attached them- 
selves to the sides of his carriage, anxious to slake hands with him, ahd many 
encountered th2 greatest danger in doing so. The carriage was some time in pass- 
ing down Msrket-street,and during the whole period the cheering was unceasing, 
and in this veh of appl and the sudden outpouring of working-men 
fresh from their employment, with unwashed faces and labour-soiled clothing, 
consisted the greatness of the scene. 

In the midst of such ovations, M. Kossuth proceeded from the railway station 
at London-road down Piccadilly, Market-street, Victoria-market, and Strang- 
ways to the outskirts of the town, in the direction of Woodlands, Mr. Henry’s 
seat, about three miles—a large portion of the crowd accompanying him the 
whole way. The party arrived at Woodlands shortly before two o’clock. 

In the evening, at Free-trade Hall, the proceedings were marked by similar 
enthusiasm. 

The meeting was fixed for seven o’cloek, but before six o’clock Peter-street, 
in which the hall stands, was impassable, and each of the doors, public or pri- 
vate, into the building was besieged by aclosely-packed multitude, anxious to 
gain admission. At sixo’clock the doors were opened, and in a few minutes the 
large area presented an animated appearance, and in a few minntes more 
there was scarcely a foot of standing room, while large crowds stood outside 
i ding admissi The Free-trade Hall can accommodate, galleries, floor, 
aud platform, some 8500 persons, and it was crammed to excess inevery avail- 
able part. Upon the platform the deputations bringing addresses from various 
towns in the district were seated, and the steps leading to it were crowded 
with people, who were glad to get places there. Among those on the platform 
were Mr. Milligan, M.P.; Mr. Forbes, late Mayor of Bradford; Dr. Vaughan ; 
Mr. J. Marshall, of Leeds; Alderman Watkins, Alderman Walker, Mr. Thomas 
Bazley, and other influential gentlemen. At seven o'clock Kossuth came on the 
platform, accompanied by Lord Dudley Stuart, M.P., Mr. Kershaw, M.P., Mr. 
Henry, M.P., Mr. Bright, M.P., and Mr. Geoage Wilson. He was received with 
the most enthusiastic cheering, which rose and fell, rose again, and was almost 
overpowering. The reception was of the most flattering character. 

Mr. Wilson, who filled the chair, introduced the business of the evening by 
explaining the object of the meeting in the following words :—“ Ladies and gen- 
tlemen, we are met to-night for the purpose of presenting an address to be passed 
at this meeting, and addresses passed elsewhere, to M. Kossuth—(Hear, hear)— 
late a prisoner in Asia—(Hear)—now an illustrious visitor in England, and 
shortly to become a welcome patriot and sacred guest in the United States. 
(Loud cheers.) Notwithstanding this magnificent meeting—this great assem- 
blage—I do not doubt that there are in this town some few individuals in whom 
this meeting has excited some anxiety, @nd who regard it with no feelings of 
admiration. (“ Hear, hear,” and hisses. ‘Three groans for Potter.”) They are 
few—very few indeed; for I can appeal to every man and woman present, 
whether, within the whole range of their experience, they ever knew an occasion 
so devoid of discord—( Hear, hear)—where concord reigned so universally—(Hear, 
hear)—where men of all shades—men of all parties—men of all opinions 
in politics, and in religien—(Hear, hear)--united as they have done 
on this occasion in welcoming our illustrious visitor, (Cheers.) And 








| mily and of European civilisation, can avoid sharing the consequences of this 
| comprehensive question, which will be the permanent fate of humanity. 
| (Hear, hear, hear.) I need scarcely say that this is a comprehensive ques- 
| tion—Whether Europe shail be ruled by the principles of freedom or the 
| principles of despotism. (Cries of ‘‘ Freedom.”) To bring home in a practical 
| Way to your generous hearts that idea of freedom, the question is, whether 
| Europe shall be ruled by the principle of centralization or by the principle of 
| self-government, because self-government is freedom, and centralization is abso- 
| lutism. (Hear, hear.) Shall freedom die away for centuries, and mankind be- 
| come nothing more than a blind instrument for the ambition of some few ? 
Shall the brand of servitude be written on the brow of humanity? O 
woe, ten thousand woes, to every nation which, confident in its proud 
position, regards with carelessness the comprehensive struggle of this 
| great principle! It is the mythical struggle between heaven and 
|hell. To be blessed or to be damned is the fate of all. There 
| is no transition between heaven and heil. Woe ten thousand-fold to every 
| nation which would not embrace within its sorrows and its cares the future, but 

only the passing moment of the present time. As the sun looms through the 
| mist before he rises, so the spirit of the future is seen in the events of the present 
day. There aresome who endeavour to counteract the demonstrations of sym- 
pathy which I have the honour to meet by the narrow circle ef personality. 
They would fain make believe that there is nothing more in this demonstration 
than a matter of fashion—a transitory ebullition of popular feeling, passing 
away like a momentary bubble, or at most a tribute of approbation to the be- 
haviour of a gallant people in a great cause, and of consolation to its unmerited 
misfortunes. But I say itis notso. I say that the very source of this demon- 
stration is the instinctive feeling of the people that the destiny of mankind is 
come to the turning-point for centuries. Itis the manifestation of the instinct of 
self-preservation raised by an instinctive knowledge of the fact that the decisive 
struggle in the destinies of Europe is so near, and that no people, no country, can 
remain unaffected by the issue of this struggle. A great writer tells us that the 
despotic Governments of Europe have become weak, the despotic Governments feel 
their approaching death near, and that they will go to their rest, and I hope this 
struggle will be the last ia mankind’s history. (Hear, hear.) That is the state 
of the case, as I conceive it. It is not my individuality—it is not my presence 
which has roused any new sentiment, any new feeiing. I am nothing but the 
oppertunity which elicited the hidden spark—the opportunity which brings in- 
stinctive apprehension of approaching danger to all uations. It was a ground 
of alarm, or else how can the sophist explain the fact of the universality of this 
demonstration, not restricted to my presence, not restricted to climate, not re- 
stricted to the singular character of a people, or of a society’s organization, but 
spreading through the world like the pulsation of a heart, like the spark of an 
electric battery. ? The numerous addresses, full of the most generous sentiments, 
which I have been honoured with in England, are the effect of my presence 
here. I have kindled a spark among a great people. From the metropolis of 
the world down to the solitary hamlet the people all join in the same view, and 
I humbly entreat you to consider that this feeling is not restricted even to 
England itself. The glorious Republic of the United States, Italy, France, the 
noble-minded English garrison in Gibraltar, the warm-hearted Portuguese, 
have joined in these views; and on the very day when a deputation came 
to England to honour me with the greetings of Belgium, that lofty monument of 
the love of freedom and of its indomitable force, I got the knowledge of asimilar 
demonstration in Sweden. Is this an accident? Is this fashion? Is this per- 
sonal? What have I in me, in my person, in my present, in my future, to jus- 
tify, to explain this universality of demonstration? Nothing; not entirely no- 


feeling of many nations that the dragon of oppressien draws near, and that the 
St. George of liberty is ready to wrest with him. (Cheers.) How can I state 
that the struggle is so near? I state it because it isso. Every man knows it— 
every man feels it—every man sees it. A philosopher was once questioned how 
he could prove the existence of God? ‘* Why,” says he, “‘ by opening my eyes. 
is seen everywhere—in the growth of the grass and in the movement of the 
Stars, in the warbling of the lark and in the thunder of heaven.” Even so I 
prove that the decisive struggle in mankind’s destiny draws near. I appeal to 
the sight of your eyes—I appeal to the pulsation of your hearts—I appeal to the 
judgment of your minds. You know it—you see it—you feel it—that judg- 
ment is drawing near. How blind are those men who have the affectation to be- 
lieve, or at least to assert, that it is only certain men who push on the revolu- 
tions of the continent of Europe, which, but for these revolutionary parties, 
would be quiet and contented. (Laughter.) With what? With oppression and 
servitude. (Hear, hear.) France, contented with its constitution, turned 
into a pasquinade; Germany, contented with being but a fold of sheep, 
pent up to be shorn by some dirty petty tyrants—(Cheers)—Switzer- 
land, contented with the threatening ambition of encroaching despots; Italy, 
contented with the King of Naples—(Laughter)—or with the priestly Govern- 
ment of Rome, the worst of inventions; Austria, Bohemia, Croatia, Dalmatia, 
contented with being driven to butchery, after having been deceived, oppressed, 
and laughed at as fools; Poland, contented with being murdered; Hungary, my 
peor Hungary, contented with being more than murdered—buried alive, be- 
cause it is alive. (Leud and repeated cheers.) What I feel is but a weak pul- 
sation of that feeling which in the breast of my nation beats. Prussia contented 
with slavery—Venice, Flansburg, Lombardy, Pesth, Milan, Venice, Breslau, 
contented with having been bombarded, burnt, plundered, sucked, and its popu- 
lation butchered ; and half of the empire contented with the scaffold, the hang- 
man, and the prison ; with having no political rights, but with having paid in- 
numerable millions for the highly beneficial purpose of being kept in serfdom. 
(Hear.) That is the condition of the European continent. And isit not ridicu- 
lous to see and hear men talk of individuals disturbing the tranquillity of Eu- 
rope? Why are there no revolutionary movements in England? Why is there 
tranquillity and peace in England and Belgium? Because you want no revo- 
lution—(Cheers)— because you are ensured by your institutions, your 
public spirit, that, whatever here in England is requisite to be 
done—because no human thing is perfect—it will. be done. (Loud 
cheers.) I would like to see the man who would stand up here 
in England to make a revolution. (Laughter.) But, on the con- 
tinent of Europe—on the greatest part at least—ye tyrants of the world, ye 
have destroyed its peace and tranquillity—ye have shaken the very foundations 
of it,and it will not, it cannot be restored until ye are hurled down to annihila- 
tion, ye sworn enemies of mankind, freedom, dignity, and welfare. Only let us 
cast back a look to the gigantic war which against Napoleon was fought. The 
promise of freedom brought the nations into the fight. Afterwards came the 
Congress of Vienna, where the ambitious masters of the world disposed of man- 
kind like cattle herds ; but even there the interference of Engiand in the set~ 
tlement was a guarantee to mankind for some constitutional life at least; and 
even your Castlereaghs were wise enough not to abandon Europe to oppres- 
sion. The constitutional life and existence of Poland, and of many other na- 
tions, were guaranteed. But where is Poland now? Where is constitutional 
Europe now? And here I would put the question to the very states- 
men of England who belong to the most retrograde school, is the {present 
condition of Europe that for which the people of England shed their blood in 
torrents, spent innumerable millions, for which you are taxed even now to pay 
ths interest of those millions ? Oppression went on. The promises of the des- 
pots turned ont to be perjurious falsehoods. France bestirred itself, and 
the despots trembled and hushed the nation to sleep in new pro- 
mises, new engagements, new lies. (Cheers.) Oh, how humble they 
were in those days. I have seen some of them—I have weighed them 
in this very hand of mine. Formerly they broke only their word. Thy 
were saved by arms from the consequence of their sworn oath, and every tie 
was broken, every sentiment violated. Prayers to God were mingled with 
curses against the despots, and Europe’s oppressed nations shook their chains, 
and weeping millions deplore their present condition. This is the present state 
of the European continent—at least of the greater part; and still there are men 
speaking of regard to these despots, whilst they are silent upon the duties 
towards humanity—speaking about the danger of offending tyrants, while they 
are silent about the danger of disregarding the condition of mankind. But the 
people of England have not disregarded. The people of England instinctively 
feel that we are on the eve or a day when liberty or despotism must be crushed 
down; the people of England feel that the cause of freedom is in intimate con- 
nection with the principle of freedom on the European continent ; the people of 
England feel that it is only the solidarity of nations which can ensure humanity 
against the solidarity of despotism ; and it is of these things my humble self has 
been by a ruling Providence chosen to furnish an opportunity. And why is it ? 
The reason is this: I have in some measure the honour to represent the cause 
of Hungary. It is Russian interference in Hungary which put the bond of 
serfdom on the neck of Europe—it is the unmerited fall of my nation which 
brought home to your minds, and those of other nations, the idea that, if not 
soon opposed by the principle of freedom, the moment is drawing near 
when Europe will be almost Cossack. (Hear, hear.) You must be 
aware of the circumstances that the independence of Hungary is the 
bulwark against Russian preponderance on the Continent: and I beg you to be 
aware that what the people feel instinctively is, that the cause of Hungary is the 
incarnation of a principle of self-government which can exist no longer in 
Europe without the independence of Hungary. These are the motives which I 
have given the opportunity of being manifested by so many nations of the earth. 
I was anxious to establish this point, in order that I may not be charged with 
importunity when I here presume to ask the people of England what is the prac- 
tical meaning of this sympathy. I feel too anxious to establish this view, that 
the cause of Hungary, for whick I hambly ask your protection, is not an object 
of generous commiseration, but a question of European interest; and here I 
cannot forbear to quote the opinion of one of the gentlemen of the Democratic 
Pparty—one of the future candidates for the presidency of the United States. 
Mr. Walker on that occasion said :—[The honourable gentleman then quoted the 
opinion expressed by Mr. Walker, the American Consul, at Southampton, on the 
occasion of the banquet given in that town, on the subject of non-intervention, 
of which he expressed his high and perfect approval.) I ask with confidence, 
what will bethe practical issue of this sympathy of the people of England ? Ihave 
reason to look with particular interest to Manchester in respect to the solutien 
of this question. Manchester is a young city. In 1720 it was a village with 24,000 
inhabitants, and now it is the first manufacturing city in the world, with nearly 
half a million. Itis glorious to have an old age in countries and cities, and to outlive 
the vicissitudes of centuries, but it is no small glory to have grown up to bea 
giant in a short period. To you I look fora practical result in this respect. My 
second reason is because Manchester and Liverpool form the most powerful 
link between England and the United States. Commerce is the locomotive of 
principles. (Loud cheers.) Your glorious distinction is to frame the spirit of 
the public opinion with that of the United States, for the purpose of uniting the 
policy of both countries with respect to Europe. That union, I say with the 
deepest possible conviction, will be the turning-point in the destinies of Europe. 
England and the United States, united in their policy, cannot but side with 
freedom. There is one point on which I most humbly expect the support of 
Manchester, and that city which is in most intimate connexion with the United 
States. When I go to the United States within the next few days, it will be my 
duty to try and promote that union. I have some hope, with your generous aid, 
to succeed ; first, there is in the United States already a great party 
which profess to unite with England in her policy towards the world; secondly, 
because the fate of Hungary had already contributed to strengthen the feelings of 
brotherhood, both countries having united in rescuing me oxtof captivity; and I may 
therefore say that the first link in that union is already made; and thirdly, 
because all depends upon a true and exact definition. We are told that, in the 
United States, non-intervention is a ruling principle in European matters. I 
say, very wise were those men who established that principle, and very wise 
were those who followed it. But neither those who established that principle— 
neither those that followed it—ever meant that the United States had nothing 
to do and nething to regard as to humanity—that their principle was non-in- 
tervention—that is, the recognition and acknowledgment of the undoubted right 
of every nation to regulate her own domestic affairs; and the United States 
have declared it not right to interfere with the affairs of other countries. She 
says, if a country chooses to be a monarchy, it shall be—if it chooses to be a 
despotism, it shall be—but it depends on its people. (Hear.) I look with pe- 
culiar hope to Manchester, and I bow with deep respect to this hall. (Cheers.) 
Manchester carried the principle of Free Trade. (Hear.) Whatever Manchester 
undertakes she willcarry. You may think it strange, but I say that Free Trade 
is not carried out ; cheap bread is carried, but Free Trade is not carried. But 
Free Trade will be carried when the producers of English industry obtain 
a fair access to the markets of Europe, from which, by the absolutist principle, 
they are now excluded. The freedom of Europe is connected not only with a 
Free-trade spirit but with the interest of the Protectionist party in England. Were 
I a Protectionist, I would carry out the priaciple of free exportation to other 
countries, so that the industry employed should be greater, the wages better. 
Hungary, even in its present depressed position, consumes in cotton £2,500,000 
sterling, but not a single yard of Manchester industry is there seen. Why? 
B free ce is shutout. And what would be this market if Hun- 
gary should be placed on the basis of liberty? Of course, greater development 
of industry would take place. The hon. gentleman then referred to the parlia- 
mentary returns for the last six years, for the purpose of showing that, whilst the 
exports to despotic countries, such as Russia and Austria, had decreased, the ex- 
ports to America had considerably increased per head in proportion to the in- 
crease of the population. You wish naturally to reduce your taxation by putting 
down those things whose existence tends to the disturbance of peace. But how 
can you reduce your armies whilst France keeps up her forces ; and how can you 
expect France te disarm whilst the despotism of Europe is existing? On this 
ground I venture to entreat your aid for the victory of the principle of liberty on 
the European Continent. I ask the support of the Free-trade school; and I am 
sure that you are not the men to do things by halves. (Cheers.) I do look to 
Manchester as a place where sympathy will take a practical direction. Before 
my coming to you I was asked, what can you have to do in Manchester, where 
so many influential individuals are so intimately connected with a peace asso- 
ciation, whereas you of course must be a man of war? What Austria, by Rus- 
sian arms, has taken from Hungary she will not restore, if possible. Francis 
Joseph, although a Jesuit, has not the intention to exchange his purple for the 
frock of a monk, like Charles V. I look confidently to the several great associa- 
tions of England to support that great cause of which I am one of the humble 
representatives, I hepe the cause will be supported by your religious associa- 
tions, which are desirous of supporting freedom of conscience against despotisin, 











thing, only the knowledge that I am a friend to freedom—the friend of the 
people. I am nothing but the opportunity of the manifestation of the instinctive 





for in these very days the Protestants of Hungary have been obliged to close 
their schools in consequence of the manner in which their education has been 
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interfered with. Ilook for the protection of your reform societies, and of the 

Free-trade societies, of the Association of the Friends of Italy—for the cause of 
Hungary and of Italy is identical. (Cheers.) I openly declare that to none of 
these societies do I look with more hope than to the Peace Association, and 

the eloquent speech delivered by your member shows that I have 

not looked for the support of that association in vain. (Cheers.) 

After eulogising the principles of the Peace Society, M. Kossuth went on to say 

that he had not come to England to ask the interference of this country. He 

had not come to England to ask this country to take -_ steps for the restoration 

of Europe. He only entreated England to respect and make every nation re- 

spect the right of each country to regulate its own domestic concerns. (Cheers.) 

Public opinion was almighty where it could act and could make itself respected. 

This belief gave force to public epinion, and therefore nothing could withstand 

it. He declared for himself that he would have peace, and that all the nations 
of the world would have peace. But peace was not prison. Where there was 
peace there would be freedom, but peace there could not be so long as the wel- 

fare and moral dignity of nations continued to be sacrificed to the am- 
bition of a few families—(Cheers)—peace could not be so long as the 
entire system of the Government of the greatest part of Europe 
could be summed up in these words, “ People pay, because we want spies and 
soldiers te keep you in servitude.” God has not created this fair world to be the 
prison of humanity. Peace could only be founded on contentment in nations, 
and it was only in the garden of liberty that contentment would grow. It was 
a calumny, it was perjury, to charge the people with being lovers of disorder, and 
discord, and mischief. Where there was freedom there was order. He had 
never seen greater order than gst the th now bled. There 
was 110 nation that liked discord. But there were many nations that hated op- 
pression, and his nation was one of those. (Cheers.) In the name ef his poor coun- 
try and of humanity he would entreat the practical and glorious people of Manches- 
ter to give their generous sympathy towards his cause. Never in his life had heasked 
anything for himself. He would rather starve. But in the cause of the liberty of his 
poor country he should not be ashamed to go begging from door to door. (Loud 
cheers.) He confidently declared that he believed every interior question of great 
importance in England was now resumed on the foreign affair. The principle of Free 
Trade was there resumed. It depended entirely upon our 1oreign relations whether 
the English should have Free Trade in Europe. The principles of reform depended 
on the libertiesof Europe; and therefore he humbly entreated the people of 
England to bestow more attention and sympathy on our foreign relations. If 
diplomacy was properly carried out, it would give the public opinion of England 
such a weight in the destinies of mankind that it would carry out the victory of 
the principle of liberty. Wherever he might go, he would speak of the sove- 

reign right of nations to form their own governments; and he would 
never say that humanity was a thing which could only be modelled and pressed 
in asingle form. (Cheers.) Some observations of his had been misconstrued in 
replying to an address a few days ago. He was represented as having said that 
there was no other form of government but that of arepublic. He never said 
so. What he said was this. He said that he considered the form of govern- 
ment might be different, according to the peculiar circumstances of a country 
—the form in England was a Monarchy, and that in the United States Republi- 
can; but both were compatible with social order. The honourable gentleman 
concluded by saying, ‘People of Manchester! let not the world, let not history 
see, that on the eve of a great struggle between despotism and liberty you have 
nothing but the principle of freedom and confession of tender heart. People of 
Manchester, people of England, out with your manly resolution against the 
despots of the world—cry ‘Stop,’ and the puppets will fall, and you will have 
given freedom to the world.” 

Dr. Vaughan proposed a vote of thanks to the Government and people of the 
United States. The motion was seconded by Mr. Absalom Walker and carried 
with acclamation. 

Mr. Thomas Bazley proposed the thanks of the meeting to the Sultan of 
Turkey, which, being seconded by Mr. Henry Rawson, was carried unanimously. 

After a vote of thanks to the chairman, which was moved by M. Kossuth, the 
proceedings terminated at a quarter-past ten. 








THE HUDSON’S BAY COMPANY’S OVERLAND AND 
BOAT EXPEDITION IN SEARCH OF SIR JOHN FRANKLIN. 


Mr. Barclay, the secretary to the Hudson’s Bay Company, has pub- 
lished the following highly interesting and (as a contribution to geo- 
graphical science) most valuable report, received frem Dr. Rae, dated 
the 10th June, containing an account of a journey (preparatory to his 
boat expedition) from Great Bear Lake to the Arctic Coast, and thence 
over the ice to Wollaston Land, the southern shore of which he ex- 
amined from the 110th to the 117th degree of west longitude. 

Dr. Rae, it will be seen, found no traces and could learn no intelli- 
gence of Sir John Franklin’s expedition. 








TO SIR GEORGE SIMPSON, GOVERNOR-IN-CHIEF, HUDSON’S BAY COMPANY'S 
TERRITORIES. 
Provision Station, Kendall River, June 10, 1851. 
Sir,—I have the honour to acquaint yeu that I arrived at this place to-day 
from the Arctic coast, with my two men, having been absent 42 days, during 
which the shore of Wollaston Land was examined to the eastward of longitude 
110, and westware as far as longitnde 1!7 17, without finding any strait or 
passage leading to the north, and without seeing any traces of Sir John 
Franklin’s party, or obtaining any tidings of them from the Esquimaux we met 


with. 

I left Fort Confidence on the 25th of April, accompanied by four men, with 
three sledges drawn by dogs, and a small sledge drawn by the men alternately, 
on whick our provisions and baggage were stowed. We reached this station on 
the 27th, and were detained two days by stormy weather. This time was pro- 
fitably employed in arranging our baggage and stores, repairing and strength- 
ening our sledges, and in recruiting the dogs. 

On the 30th, everything being in readiness, and the weather fine, I started 
for the coast, with two men (Beads and Linklater), and two sledges drawn by 
five dogs. A fatigue party of three men and two dogs accompanied us to within 
half a day’s march of the coast. In consequence of a great thaw that had 
occurred the previous week, which had cleared much of the ground of snow, 
the travelling was extremely bad; and, although long detours were made to find 
a good road for the sledges, they got much injured by the stones. 

On the Ist May we put en cache for our return journey a little pemican and 
flour, and next day, when ten miles from the coast, the fatigue party was sent 
back. After experiencing much difficulty in crossing some deep ravines, we 
reached the shore of Richardson Bay, about five miles west of the mouth of the 
Coppermine, near midday, when I was most happy to find that, as far as visible, 
the ice to seaward was not unfavourable for travelling. 

Being desirous of walking during the night, to prevent the glare of the sun on 
the snow inflaming the eyes, we commenced our journey at ten p.m. on the 
2d. The weather was unpleasant, with a strong breeze of cold north wind, as 
we directed our course as straight as possible for Point Lockyer. The ice being 
smooth and the snow hard, we advanced rapidly until eight a.m. on the 3d, when 
we stopped for the day, in latitude, by observation, 68 8 44 N. 

The building of an excellent snow house occupied us an hour and three 
quarters, daring which our simple cooking was going on, so that no time might 
be lost. On the 4th we encamped on the beach, five miles north of Point Lock- 
yer, where we found some wood for cooking, and, as the weather was fine, no 
snow hut was required ; the wind was, however, still sharp, and a temperature of 
10° made a shelter, in the form of a semicircular wall of snow, agreeable. At 
9h. 15m. p.m. we were again on foot, our course being directed towards the 
N.W. end of Douglas Island, on which we landed at 3h. 5m. a.m. on the 5th, 
when we cooked a kettle of pemican and flour with some wood picked up, and 
put en cache a quantity of provisions for our return. After two hours’ stay we 
resumed our march in a nearly N.E. direciion. At the same hour as on the pre- 
vious evening we commenced our night’s march, and a walk of 1} mile brought 
us to a low point, covered with débris of dst and li t and a few 
boulders of granite. The land was so low that from our snow house it appeared 
much moredistant. We now turned eastward, but had much difficulty in keeping 
along shore, as there were several small bays and islets, among which, in the hazy 
weather, we had some trouble to find our way. Under these circumstances, 
rather than lose time uselessly, I determined to travel over land due east, leaving 
the coast to be traced when returning, at which time the thawing of the snow 
would have laid bare a greater extent of the shore, and made it more easy to 
define. On our second day’s march, over an uninteresting track of low ground, 
swamp, and lakes, we arrived at the coast at six a.m. on the 7th, nearly opposite 
to some large rocky islands, and at a place where the shore presented a high 
sloping front. After two hours’ walk to the E. by N., along shore, we built our 
snow hut in lat. 68 31 42 N., long. 111 30 W., under a steep bank 
surmounted by some whitish limestone and reddish-brown sandstone insitu. 
Here, during the interval between taking the observations for time and latitude, 
I shot ten hares. These fine animals were very large and tame, and several 
more might have been killed, as well as many partridges, had I thought it ex- 
pedient to follow them. 

7th and 8th May.—Our course for the first five miles of this night’s march was 
nearly E.S.E., until we rounded along point, and crossed a deep bay in an east 
direction, some large islands lying outside at a couple of miles distance from 
shore, but gradually approaching it to within half a mile as we advanced west- 
ward. These islands I named after the distinguished naturalist and traveller, 
Sir John Richardson. The islands, as well as the adjacent coast, were high, 
rocky, vag in many places precipitous. Specimens of the rocks have been 

reserved. 

. The land now turned imperceptibly northward to N. 40 E., in which direction 
we proceeded four miles to the entrance of a narrow inlet, on the west side of 
which, in lat. 69 38 5, long. 110 50, we stopped, at 8h. 30m. a.m., but built no 
snow hut, as the weather was not bad. Previous to taking the noon observation, 
and whilst supper was cooking, I examined the inlet, hoping to find it a passage 
leading to the northward, but a walk of two miles and a half undeceived me ; se- 
veral deer were seen, but, as we had abundance of provisions, no attempt was 
made to approach them. 

On the night of the 8th the weather was so stormy, with a thick snow, that we 
could not travel; we therefore built a snow house, and made ourselves comfert- 
able, occupying our time repairing shoes, making up calculations, &c. Next 
night, the weather having become better, we resumed our march, and travelled 
nearly three miles rather to the southward of east, then east ene mile and a half, 
after which we crossed a point two miles broad, in the same direction, We now 





traversed a considerable bay with low shores, our course being E. by N. To this 
bay I gave the name of Wellbank, after one of the directors of the Hudson’s Bay 
Company. As we travelled onward, the land continued low, and had an easterly 
trending during the remainder of our night’s walk, which was not continued so 
long as usual. The thermometer showed a temperature of 22 deg. below zero, 
which made the shelter of our snow hut more than usually acceptable. One of 
the men got rather deeply frostbitten in the face ; and the taking of a set of lunar 
distances was rather unpleasant work. I have generally found, indeed, that a tem- 
perature which in winter would be pleasant is in the latter part of spring almost in- 
supportably cold. The latitude of our position was 68 37 48 N., by observation ; 
long., by account, 110 2. 

The furthest point of land, about six miles distant, bore E.S.E., so that it ap- 
peared unnecessary to travel further in this direction, as my survey, and that 
of Messrs. Dease aud Simpson, must have met here, although our latitudes do 
not agree, mine being some distance south of theirs. 

There were now two modes of proceeding open to me—the one being to strike 
overland to the north in search of the seacoast; the other, to return along the 
coast and travel westward, in hopes that some ef the spaces of Wollaston Land 
left blank in the chart might prove to be the desired strait. I chose the latter 
of these modes, because to travel overland in a northerly direction would be 
eg! difficult and fatiguing, and would always be getting more so as the ridges 
of land (most of which were already clear of snow) lay across our line of route, 
so that a few days of warm weather would have made travelling with sledges 
and dogs very difficult, if not wholly impracticable. The night of the 10th was 
very stormy, with thick snow-drift; but, the wind being in our backs, we com- 
menced our return to our previous day’s resting-place. After walking some 
time, we fell upon our old track, which saved me much trouble in taking bear- 
ings, as they would have been often requisite, the snow being so thick that we 
could not see to a distance of twenty yards. After a very cold but smart walk 
of rather more than seven hours’ duration, we were very glad to find ourselves 
snug under cover of our old quarters, our clothes being penetrated in every di- 
rection with the finely-powdered snow. The weather on the night of the lith 
continued so bad that we were obliged to remain in-doors, but the following night 
was fine enongh to allow us to proceed westward by our former track. Our 
journey to Douglas Island was favourable. The coast from lat. 68 31 40 N., 
and long. 113 5, was, with the exception of one high rocky point, low and in- 
dented with many bays of small extent, the general direction being nearly west. 
The weather continued good, so that we arrived at the N.W. extremity of Douglas 
Island at a few minutes to eight a.m. on the 15th, when we found abundance of 
driftwood to cook with. 

As to return by Douglas Island would lead us out of the straight road home- 
wards, when we started on the 16th for Wollaston Land, we carried with us the 
provisions we had previously put en cache. We directed our course to the most 
distant visible point, bearing about N.N.W., and found that it was nine miles 
distant, but on reaching it we were much delayed by rough ice, in rounding 
which we increased the length of our walk very much, and a very heavy fall of 
snow stopped our farther advance. Our next night’s journey was rather long to 
make up for the time lost by the bad weather. For thirteen miles our course 
was about N.N.W., along a series of bays and points. The coast then ran north 
for some distance, and afterwards slightly to the eastward, until we encamped 
on a small peninsula near the head of the bay,in lat. 69 1 60, long. 113 25, both 
by account, 

17th and 18th May.—We walked for 2} miles N. 28 west, which brought us to 
a point on which we deposited some pemican, &c., having made another cache 
about seven miles from our former day’s sleeping-place. We also left here a 
small sledge, on which I had hauled from 35 Ib. to 50 1b. since leaving Richard- 
son Bay—two days excepted. We now traversed a wide and deep bay ina di- 
rection N. 40 W., towards some high hills, which appeared to be not very far 
off, but, finding that we could not reach the coast there, I turned more to the 
northward, and ended our night’s walk on the west point of a small bay, in lat. 
69 17 30, long. 114 7 W. Being anxious to discover how the land looked 
to the northward, and as a high hill about thirteen miles inland 
would afford the opportunity of obtaining a very distant view, our next day’s 
journey along shore was only five and a half miles, the course being west. 
Here I left the dogs and baggage under the care of one of the men, whilst with 
the other I set out for the hill already mentioned; but unfortunately the walk- 
ing was so bad that, although we were quite unencumbered, we could get no 
farther than ten miles, when we returned rather fatigued to our sleeping-piace. 
Many partridges (tatrao mutus) were seen, but they were so shy that only eleven 
were shot. These birds are large, and fine eating. To the large bay we had 
just traced, and to a range of hills, of which the most prominent is the one I 
attempted to reach, I gave the names of Simpson and Colvile, in honour of the 
Governor-in-Chief and Governor of the Hudson’s Bay Company’s territories. 
During the journey of the 19th and 20th, the trending of the coast was still to 
the west as far as our sleeping-place, on a point with high limestone cliffs, lat. 
69 15 54 N., long. 115 25 54 W. The next night our course was to the north 
of west, until within a mile or two of the end of our night’s walk, which was 
in nearly a north direction to the head of asmall bay, Where we took up our 
quarters, in lat. 69 24 47, long. 116 23 34. 

On the 2ist and 22d we travelled nearly at N.W. for five miles, which brought 
usto a cape with limestone cliff at least 170 feet high. This cape was named 
after Capt. Hamilton, R.N., Secretary to the Admiralty. 

Acouple of miles to seaward there were thirteen Esquinmaux lodges, and we 
had an amicable interview with the harmless inhabitants, who were rather 
timid at first, but soon gained confidence. It was difficult to make them under- 
stand that no return was expected for some presents I made them. None of the 
women showed themselves, but all the men were well and cleanly dressed in 
deerskin. They were all very fat, having evidently abundance of seals’ flesh 
and fat, large quantities of which were carefully deposited in sealskin bags 
under the snow. We purchased a quantity of this for our dogs, and some boots, 
shoes, and sealskins for our own use. After a most friendly interchange of signs 
and words, few of which could be understood on either side, we parted, after six 
of them had walked some distance with us, both parties apparently equally well 
pleased with the meeting. 

Our course was now N. 36 W., across a bay eleven miles wide, the north side 
of which was bounded by a curiously-shaped point, which I called Pullen, after 
the commander in the navy of that name, who successfully performed the voy- 
age from the westward of Point Barrow to the M‘Kenzie River, in 1849. To the 
bay the name of Lady Richardson was given. Three miles further, in the same 
direction, brought us to an island, which was the terminus of our night's 
journey. This island is high, but not rocky, and about three and a half miles 
long. It received the name of Bell, after a chief trader in the Hudson’s Bay 
Company's service. Near it, to the east, there is a small islet covered with large 
pieces of rugged limestone. 

Next night our course for seven and a half miles was N. 33 E., to a point with 
limestone precipice seventy or eighty feet high. The coast then rounded up to 
the northward, until it attained a true north direction, and for a mile before we 
ended our night’s walk a N.N.E. eourse into a small bay, where we rested for 
the day, in lat. 70 00 23 N., long. 117 16 35 W. 

The period I had allowed for our outward journey having now arrived, I left 
our dogs and one of the men here, whilst with the other I travelled half a day’s 
journey farther. 

At 8h. 30m. on the 23d the night was beautiful as we started with no other 
incumbrance than a gun, tel pe, and pass, so that we travelled fast over 
the hard snow and ice. After walking two miles to the N.W., we turned acape, 
which received the name of Baring, in honour of the First Lord of the Ad- 
miralty, beyond which the coast took a sudden bend to E. by N. for eight miles, 
and then became more northerly for six and a half miles, which was the farthest 
point reached. A high cape, which was called after Sir George Back, bore 
N. 73 E., about seven and a half miles distant, and bounded our view of the 
coast in that direction. 

Near the place from which I turned back ths land was fully 300 feet high, 
from which objects could be seen at a great distance, and some land, fifteen or 
twenty miles off, was observed, the most westerly point bearing N. 25 W., the 
view of its more distant eastern extremity being obstructed by Cape Back. 

It is difficult to determine whether the water dividing these two shores is a 
bay ora strait; but, from the little information I could obtain from the Esqui- 
maux, I suspect it to be the latter. Unfortunately, want of time (as the inte- 
rests of the summer voyage with the boats required my presence at this place) 
would not allow me to decide this question. 

Our return was effected at the same quick pace as our outward journey; and 
we arrived at our bivouac, after an absence of ten hours, with excellent appetites 
for supper, to which, as usual, we did ample justice. 

On the 24th of May, at 8h. 25m. p.m., we commenced our homeward route, 
the details of which I shall not trouble you with, merely remarking, that the 
bearings and distances were carefully checked, and several observations for lati- 
tude, variation, and time obtained, which the cloudy state of the weather pre- 
vented being taken previously. 

Where the depth of the bays was at all doubtful I made a circuit round 
them, whilst the men and dogs follewed the straight route. 

We had several more interviews with the Esquimaux, all equally friendly as 
the first. Atone ofthe tents two of the women made their appearance, and 
were not in the slightest degree timid. 

All the land near the coast, from Cape Lady Franklin to Cape Baring, is so 
extremely barren, that, although many deer cross from the main, they do not remain 
near the shore, but make their way directly inland, too far for persons travelling 
as we were, and abundantly supplied with food, to follow them. 

On the 30th ef May we reached our cache of the 16th, and found it, as well as 
two others, perfectly safe, notwithstanding that one or perhaps all of them had 
been seen by the uimaux. 

On the night of the 30th we crossed over in as direct a line as the rough ice 
would permit to the high rocky point north of Cape Krusenstern, traversing a 
portion of Lambert Island on the way. 

Next night we reached the south side of Point Lockyer, where a langhing 
goose (anser albifrom) was shot, and water was obtained withont thawing snow. 

On the 2d of June the extremity of Cape Hearne formed our head quarters, 
at which place eleven geese, all in fine condition, were killed. 

Being anxious to know if a deposit of provisions, left in Icy Cove by Sir John 
Richardson in 1848, and examined by me in 1849, was still safe, I deviated half 
a day’s journey from our direct route in order to visit it, but a deep snow-drift 
prevented my attaining my object. As the Esquimaux appear to have a great 
respect for cache of any kind, I believe it is still quite safe unless destroyed by 
wet or the barren ground bear. 

Our next sleeping-place was seven miles N.W. of Cape Kendall. Here ten 
geese were shot, and double that number might have been got had we required 
them. 

At 7h.50m. a.m. on the 4th of June we encamped on the south shore of 
Richardson Bay, two miles east of where we stopped on the 2dof May. During 
the last two days there was much water on the ice, and it was evidently high 








time that our journey should be approaching its conclusion. 


As the consumption of provisions for the coast journey began here, it may not 
be out of place to mention that the quantity used}in 33 days was 54 Ibs. flour, and 
158 lbs. premican, or nearly 21bs. for each person per diem, with 1} lb. tea, 2 Ibs. 
chocolate, and 101bs. sugar, for all the party during the same time. 
We stayed a day here to arrange loads for ourselves and dogs, and to make a 
cache among the rocks of 30 lbs. pemican, or 20 ibs. grease (fuel remaining), and 
several other things which we did not require to carry with us. 
On the 5th of June, between nine and ten p.m., we started from the Kendall 
lightly laden, and came on to within four miles of our cache of provisions made 
on the Ist of May. One of the men was sent to examine it, but found that 
everything except an axe had been either eaten or destroyed by a barren ground 
bear. We saw a very large one next day, probably the very fellow that had 
robbed us, but he was too wary to allow us to get within shot of him; possibly 
he may be less successfal in avoiding us on our return to the coast. 
On the 9th, when nine miles from this, a large musk bull was shot, and his 
flesh was found excellent; the skeleton will be preserved. 
A short time after midday on the 10th we arrived here, having been five 
days coming from the coast, during some of which we were fourteen hours on 
foot, and continually wading through ice, cold water, or wet snow, which was 
too deep to allow our Esquimaux boots to be of any use. 
The latter part of our journey, if not the most fatiguing, was by far the most 
disagreeable. Through every hollow and valley a stream, more or less large, 
flowed, some of them so deep and rapid that we had often to walk three or four 
miles out of our course to find a ford, and even then it was so difficult to keep on 
our feet that one of the men fell and lost all our cooking utensils—plates, pans, 
and spoons—so that for two days we were compelled to use stones as substitutes. 
Onur principal food was geese, partridges, and lemmings. The latter being 
very fat and large were very fine when roasted before the fire or between two 
stones. These little animals were migrating northward, and were so numerous 
a aaa as they trotted on, killed as many as supported them, witheut any 
er le 

The dogs did their work well, considering their leanness when we set out; 
had they been in better condition, I have no hesitation in saying that our daily 
jonrneys would have been three or four miles longer. We were frequently de- 
layed by rough ice; but when this happened we made up for lost time by addi- 
tional exertion, either on the same or subsequent days. I subjoin a note of the 
daily and total distances travelled, counting this place as our starting-point. 

I beg to enclose a very rough tracing of the coast examined: it has been done 
in great haste, and without pretensions to great accuracy, as I have many of my 
calculations to revise, and several sets of lunar distances to work ont. Some 
islands are also omitted, and the position of others may require alteration. 

In conclusion, permit me to observe that the conduct of the two men who 
accompanied me has been excellent, and they, as well as myself, are in a much 
rl state for commencing another such journey than when we left Fort Con- 

ence. 

Apologising for the hurried manner in which this is written, my only excuse 
being the anxiety I feel that it should be sent off with the least possible delay— 
I have the honour to be, sir, your most obedient servant, 





(Signed) Joun Rak, 
DISTANCES TRAVELLED, 
Kendall to Coast, 64 miles May 20and 21 22.25 miles 
May 2and 3 25 »  2Land 22 19.75 
» 3and 4 27.5 x» 22and 23 23.50 
” 4and 5 23 » 23and 24 31 
» Sand 6 20.5 » 24and 25 23 
” 6and 7 19.75 » 25 and 26 18.75 
” Tand 8 19.5 » 26and 27 23.25 
” 8and 9 — stormy » 27and 28 23 
” 9and 10 21.5 » and 29 24.5 
» Oand li 21.5 » 29and 30 21 
» lland 12 — stormy » 30and 31 16.5 
» I2and 13 19.5 31 and 
»» 13and 14 20.25 June 1 ai 
» I4and 15 21 ” land 2 25.5 
» l5and 16 10.50 ” 2and 3 23 
» 6and 17 26.75 ” Zand 4 19.5 
» I7and 18 25.5 am 4and 5 did not travel. 
» I8and 19 5 ae 5 to 10 75 
20 -— a in- 
an 824.25 geographical 
» I9and 20 23 miles; or 942 English matte, wats 








RENEWED SEARCH FoR Str JoHn FRANKLIN.—At the first ordi- 
nary meeting of the members of the Royal Geographical Society, on Monday 
night, Sir Roderick Murchison, President, in the chair, letters were read from 
the Grand Duke Constantine and the Crown Prince of Sweden, who had been 
elected members. Lieutenant Pim then read a paper of much interest on the 
subject of commencing a search for the missing expedition on the coast of Asia, 
as he was convinced Sir John Franklin would not be found on the threshold of 
the north-west passage. He was of the opinion of Wrargel and Anjou, that 
an open sea would be found, during the cold season, in comparativel& high lati- 
tude. He thought that Sir John Frankl.n, having passed through Wellington 
Channel, attained the Polymia, and then steered to the westward, and, when 
reaching the meridian of Behring’s Straits, re-entered the ice, in order to 
penetrate to the Pacific Ocean, where he had been embayed in the 
frozen masses, which had checked the advance of every navigator, from 
the earliest to the present time, rendering it problematical, being at the 
mercy of the winds and currents, whether he would be driven to the coast of the 
New or Old World. Richardson, Keilett, Pullen, and Rae had afforded negative 
evidence that the coast of North America was not the country where Sir John 
Franklin must bs sought, and the next place, therefore, was Siberia. From 
Ww rangel’s narrative, and other accounts, Lieutenant Pim was convinced of the 
importance of a well-organised search of the Asiatic shores. His plan was to 
start on the 18th of this month, and travel by way of St. Petersburg, Moscow, 
Tobolsk, Irkutz, and Takoutz, to the mouth of the Kolyma, and thence to explore 
the coast of Siberia, east and west, from the north east cape of Asia to the Cape 
North of Cook—altogether a distance of 10,000 miles—taking with him only a 
companion and servant. The Admiralty thanked him for this suggestion, but de- 
clined to carry it out. Lady Franklin had offered £500 towards the un- 
dertaking, and it was resolved to appeal to the Emperor of Russia 
for his aid to effect the object. Sir Roderick Murchison, Lord Palmerston, Lord 
Shaftesbury, Sir Francis Beaufort, Mr. Robert Brown, Mr. Barrow, Mr. Adding- 
ton, Mr. Tonna, &c., had afforded every official information and assistance. If 
the negotiation with the Russian Court were favourable, his track weuld be 
from the capital to Mescow by railroad, from Moscow to Irkutz and Takoutz by 
sledges, a distance of 5368 miles—the journey occupying about four months. 
From Takoutz to the river Kolyma, 1200 miles more, and then the 2000 miles of 
search would be performed with the available resources of the country; and by 
1854 the task might be accomplished, if before that time no traces were found. 
Captain Kellett, R.N.,and Captain Penny, R.N., spoke highly of Lieutenant 
Pim, and thought his plan was in the right direction, both agreeing that Sir 
John Franklin must have advanced far towards Behring’s Straits. Sir W. 
Parish and Major C. Smyth considered the project a feasible one. Count Wiel- 
horsky, of the Russian Embassy, stated that he was confident Lieutenant Pim 
would be aided by the Russian Government, countenanced as it was by the 
President and the Geographical Society. Sir Roderick Murchison declared that 
the Council had authorised him to solicit the assistance of the Lords of the 
Admiralty, and it was agreed to wait for the reply to this application prior to 
any subscription gst the bers being resorted to. A vote ef thanks was 

to Lieutenant Pim by the society for his valuable communication 
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ZO CORRESPONDENTS. 


MARMADUKE—We do not find any arms registered to the name 

L K T—Arms of Coles:—“ Gu. on a chev. betw. three leopards’ heads arg. an ermine spot. 
Crest ; On a mount vert an eagle displayed arg. ducally gorged and membered or.’’ 

J H P—Arms of De Grendon: * Arg. two chev. gu. Crest: A decrescent or.” 

L H G—There are no arms to the name 

A MEDICAL SUBSCRIBER—The medical appointment referred to cannot be purchased 

A SUBSCRIBER—Although the wife of the second son, from her rank as a baronet's daughter, 
would take precedence, she would still be styled Mrs. William Stanley ¥ 

Q Q Q—Sir William Cubitt, Kut, is the well-known engineer, cousin of Mr William Cubitt 
the well-known builder 





Shropshire * Visitations,” in the British Museum, for particulars of the family in uestion 

sa foo as IL, on his marriage with Eleanor of Aquitaine, adopted a Third : lion for 
Aquitaine 

Nop—Mr Kaye's “ History of the War in Affghanistan " will afford the information desired 

Z P—The following rms were registered to the family of Goldsworthy at the Heralds’ Office, 
London, in May, 1779+—“ Per paie or. and arg., three mullets in bend sa. between two 
bendlets gu. Crest; An eagle's head erased per pale or. and aig., holding in the beak a 
peg ee vert." We will endeavour to supply, shortly, some genealogical particulars of 
the tamily 

M P D—We cannot wird ee tothe name 

MARTHA—Ernest the Pious, of Zelle, who died in 1546, left, with other issue. ons, 
Duke of Danneburg, and William Duke ot Brunswick-Lunenburg. The Phaady — io 
of Augustus Duke of Brunswick- Wolfenbuttel, who died in 1666, leaving by his third 
Sophia, daughter of John Albert II., Duke of Mecklenburg, a son, Ferdinand Albert, 
Bevern, father of Ferdinand Aibert, of Bevern, who married, in 17)2, Antoinetta, co-heir of 
his cousin, Lewis Rudolph of Blankenberg, and had a son, Charles, Duke of Wolienbuttel 

MoUNSEER—Iliegitimate mney po may use any name 

A CONSTANT SUBSCRIBER— dA rms of Creswick :—“*Or a lion ram: guardant gu. Crest: 
Out of a ducal coronet or, &n arm embowed in armour, holding in The hand a tll —* 

M M J—The only mode by which you can obtain the right to bear the crest of your mother's 
family is by obtaining @ Royal licence, authorising the adoption of that lady's name and 
arms. The cost of such a proceeding would be about one hundred guineas. Application 
should be made at the Heralds’ Office, The maternal name could not be obtained unless 
your mother was an heiress. 

8 J—A lady should not, with due regard to heraldic correctness, use a crest under any 
circumstances PF 

A SERVANT—The cost of a marriage licence is about two guineas and a half: it is obtai 
at Doctors’ Commons, St Paul's; and is available 4 the parish of either the — 


M 8 J—Your marshalling is quite inaccurate. The shield must be divided into 
and thus arranged:—|. Your own family arms. 2 Your imA tenn An whe ag Syoer 
grandmother's. 4. Your mother's. We presume that your great- gSrendmother, grand- 
mother, and mother, were ail heiresses, or co-heiresses; otherwise you would not be entitled 
pone their arms at ail. The roses should be placed two a one, unless the contrary 
8 wenn 

W B—The very ancient Irish family of B or of Timogue ai bear 
for Arms ;—“ Gu. a chev. between three dextes couped at the ae megs th [A 
mermaid, in the dexter hand a mirror, in the sinister a comb, all ppr."” w 

A B—No; the fifteen days’ residence are rt 34 in a special licence. The Archbishop of 

at 





Canterbui y may grant special licences to con’ 
om haw yy a any convenient time or place. For the 
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NEW BOOKS, e. 
HE NATIONAL | , ILLUSTRATED LI- 


BOSWELLVL’S LIFE of JONSON, 4vols., profusely illus- 
trated with Wood-cuts, and handsomely bound in cloth, and gilt, at 
28 6d per volume. i 

* For four half-crowns a finely on ome P edited 
copy of an invaluable Isterary treasure."’—Glo 

4 following volumes of the Series have already been published, 

“Soak = = each, basteomely bound, amd copious'y illustrated with 

eravings, by the most eminent artists :— 

The MORMONS : a Contemporary History. 

** One of the most painfully ape volumes that ever issued 
from the preas.”"—Edinburgh Witne: 

The BOOK of ENGLISH “SONGS. 

“The Book of English Sens is a most satisfactory volume in a lite- 
rary sense, and on the whole, the collection is the most complete that 
we have in anvthing like the compass in any language.’’—Athenaam, 

The ORBS of HEAVEN; rh the Planetary an@»stellar 

SHELL, M 





. a theme on eloquence. Like other works of 
the kind, aur Bmpr nk = book is likely to have an extended popu- 
larity.’ 

PICTURES “of "TRAVEL in the pie = FRANCE, 
translated from the French of ALEXANDRE DUM 

“The great charm of these impressions, Laaeven es tkeir off-hand 
cleverness, and the lively = hh Nee the story flows,”’—Atlas. 


HUC’S TRAVELS in ‘CHINA, "TARTARY, and THIBET, 
in 1845-46. 
A WOMAN’S JOURNEY ROUND the WORLD, trans- 
lated from the German of Mdme PFEIFFER. In 1 Vol, price 2s 6d, 

copiously [liustrated 

NARRATIVE of a RESIDENCE “ bed oe of 
the KINGDOM of SIAM, with a description and 
Customs of the modern Siamese. By FRE DERICK ARTHURN NEALE, 
fraaty -. Nore service of his Siamese td and Auther of “ Eight 

ears in 8: Palestine, and Asia M 

TMACKAY'S MEMOIRS of EXTRAORDINARY POPU- 
LAR DELUSIONS. 

THE BOOK of SCOTTISH SONGS. 

London: Office of the National Illustrated Library, 227, Strand; 
and to be had of all | booksellers, and at the we stations. 

Just ‘publ ished, price 4 


EWARE of the BLOOMERS ! A Warn- 
ing Sigh Een the Long Robe. By JOHN AMBIDEXTER, of the 

Outer Temple, E 
PIPER, BEOTUEES, and Co, cats eget and all Book- 





MR. HARRISON AINSWORTH’S NEW WORK, 
In Shilling Nambers 
On Saturday, Nevember ~ Main Pane oe price One Shilling, 


irs’ 
— 
HE LIFE and ADVEN TURES of MER- 
VYN CLITHEROE. By W. HARRISON AINSWORTH, Esq. 
With Illustrations by Mablot K. Browne. To be completed in Twenty 
Monthly Numbers. 
CHAPMAN and HALL, 193, Piccadilly. Orders received by all Book- 
sellers in town and country. 
THE NATURAL mile PHYSICAL SCIENCES. 
In 8vo, 600 pages, illustrated by 590 Woodcuts, price 10s 6d cloth, 
HE BOOK of NATU RE: an Elementary 
Introduction to the Sciences of Physics, Astronomy, Chemistry, 
Mineralogy. Geolegy, Botany, Zoology, and Physiology. By Professor 
SCHOEDLER. Edited from the Fifth German Edition. by HENRY 
MEDLOCK, FCS. With an Index of 500 References, converting the 
work into a Technological Heme Ge 


1. THE PHYSICAL SCIENCES.” With 213 Cuts, 5s. 
2. THE NATURAL SCIENCES. With 333 Cuts, 5s. 6d. 


GRIFFIN and Co., London and Glasgow. 








THE NEW NOVELS 
Now ready at all the Libraries, 
E 


in 3 vols., 
A C F 
By the Author of “ Emilia Wyndham,” &c. 
MRS. MATHEWS; 
TROLLOPE. 3 vols. 
FALKENBURG. By the ‘Author of ‘* Mildred Vernon.” 
3 vols. (Just ready.) 
THE LIVINGSTONES. A Story of Real Life. 3 vols. 


“A a and instructive history, written in a fascinating style.” 


—Britan 
COLBURN and Co., Publishers, 13, Great Marlborough- street. 


F E. 


or, Family Mysteries. By Mrs. 


-EMORIALS of the GREAT EXHIBITION. 

4 TELESCOPIC VIEWS of the NAVE and TRANSEPT. 
PLAIN and COLOURED VIEWS of the INTERIOR and EXTERIOR, 
Les ——— Artists, all sizes and all prices, from 6d to Two Guineas 


LLOYD'S MEMORIALS of the GREAT EXHIBITION—a Set of 25 
Plates. by more and others. Three Guineas Plain, and Eight 
Guineas Colo 

HUNT'S HAND- DBOOK, 2 vo 

THE wo STRATED OFFICIAL CATALOGUE, 3 vols, Three 
Guii 

THE vART-JOURNAL ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, One Guinea. 

THE ILLUSTRATED NEWS—the New ae — with the Supple- 

nents relative to the Exhibition. One Gui 





be 
DIGBY WYATT'S We, ART. cs the NINETEENTH | 


CENTURY, 7s 6d each Par 


All now on sale at WESTE ‘RTON’S LIBRARY, Hyde Park-corner. 





In a handsome volume, ey, Lag in morocco, with gilt 


LACK’S GENERAL ATLAS of the | 


WORLD, new Edition, revised and corrected threughout, with 
numerous additional Maps, and an Index of 60,000 Names. 

The work is in every respect accommodated to the present ad- 
vanced state of geographical research; and, whether on the ground 
of accuracy, beauty of execution, or cheapness, the publishers invite 
@ comparison with any work of its class, 

** We are now in postession of an ‘ Atlas’ which comprehends 
every discovery of which the present century can boast. It ought at 
once to supersede all other works of the kind, and no one, either in 
pursuit of truth on his own account, or attempting to direct the in- 

uiries of others, will hereafter hive any excuse for going as ‘ray.””— 

nited Service Gazette, Feb. 22, 1851. 
A. and C. BLACK, Edi»burgh; and all Booksellers. 


A BIBLE-DICTIONARY FOR THE PEOPLE. 
By JOHN KITTO, D D, F 8A, &c, Editor of the ‘‘ Pictorial Bible.” 
In a beautifully printed soe, is Jee’ 10s 6d, illustrated by 336 


CYCLOPEDIA ¢ of BIBLICAL LITERA- 
TURE for the PEOPLE. By JOHN KITTO, DD, FSA, 
&c, &c. 

Sats work is studiously accommodated to the wants of the great 
body of the religious public. It forms a popular digest of the contents 
of the two-volume work, and possesses the same superiority over 
popular dictionaries of its class as the original work confessedly does 
over those which aspire to higher erudition. To parents, to Sunday- 
school teachers, to missionaries, and to allengaged, either statedly 
or occasionally. in the impertant business of Biblical education, the 
volume is confident!y recommended as at once the most valuable and 
the cheapest pend of Bible k ledge for the people which 
has ever appeared in this country. 

ADAM and CHARLES BLACK, Edinburgh; and sold by all Booksellers, 











New Edition, po ay the Sone 7? Ai Mazourka. 


1s; post-free, 
EmQuerre “of the 'BALL- ROOM, and 
containing a 


Guide to the New and Fashionable Dances ; 
simple and correet description ef the Steps and Figures of Qua- 
drilles, Vaises, Polkas, Galops, Schottishe, the Gorlitza, Mazourkes, 
Country Dances, &c. With Hints and Instructions respecting the 
Toilette and Deportment of Ladies and Gentlemen in public and pri- 
vate Bo Soirées Dansantes. By Mrs NICHOLAS HENDERSON. 

® » * This is the best Guide published. 
London: GEORGE B1GGs, 421, Strand: and al Booksellers. 


“Medical Gymnastics Briefly E xplained, 


HE CURE of CHRONIC DISEASES by 
Kinesipathy or Medical Gymnastics. By HUGH DOHERTY. 
Circulation and secretion are improved, tendencies to disease in 
Children are corrected, Nervousness. Epilepsy, Spa-ms, Hysteria, 
Spinal Curvature, Swollen Joints, Rheumatism. Gout, Mercurial 
Disease, Cold Humours, Weak Chest, Asthma. Palpitations, Internal 
Weakness, Dyspepsie. and many other forms of Chronic Disease, aro 
safely cured by Therapeutic Manipu!ations —54, Great Mar!borouzh- 
street, Regent-street, whire Mr Doherty may be consulted personally, 
or by letter. 





MR iene nel DESORMESIES. 


y. 6a, 
HE SPINE: its “CURVATURES and other 
es their Symptems, Treatment, and Cure; wth Re- 
upon Paralysis, and numerous Cases. By CHARLES 
VERRALL MRCB8, Surgeon to the Hospital for the Cure of Deformi- 
ties, Portland-road, London. 
London : CHURCHILL, Soho. 


In One Thick ’ Volume ne Bo, Double ( Columns, price 123., 
‘enth Edition of 


DICT IONARY of MEDICINE, designed 

for popular use, containing an Account of DISEASES and 

their TREAT: MENT, including those most frequent in Warm C imates: 

with DIRECTIONS for reo pe g MEDICINES; the REGULA-~ 

TION of DIET and REGIM the Management of the DIS- 

EASES of WOMEN and ‘CHILDIEN. By ALEXANDER MACAU- 

LAY, M D , Fellow of the Col! -< Surgeons of Edinburgh, 
and Physician Accoucheur to 

“* Just such a work as every 

book-shelf. Brighton Herald. 


‘own Dispensary. 
te Ng fo a family ought to have on his 


S ad startling merit be the pass to success, this work will obtain 
ost extensive celebrity.’’—Bath Hera'd. 
* Calculated to accomplish all that could be wished in a popular 
system of medicine.” —Edinburgh Medical and Surgical Journal, 
“* We have seen nothing of the kind better adapted for consulta- 
tion. "Literary Gazette 
y, the most useful book of the kind that has yet been offered 
to ‘tie public.” 


NEW BOOKS, $e. 


PARABLES OF | OUR LORD. 
On the Ist sth L../ —_ be FF in —— quarto, 


ARABLES- OF “OUR LORD, Y Tliustrated, in 

; Twelve Designs, by JOHN FRANKLIN, and Engraved in Line 

by P Li htfoot, W. H, Watt, A. Blanchard, F. Joubert. E Goodall, 

and H. Nusser, of Dusseldorff. The Words of the Parables and the 
Titlepage engraved in Ancient Church Text, by Becker. 

*» * Fifty First-proof we me upon half-sheet imperial India 

paper, - a Portfolio, five guine 
London: J. MITCHELL, Bookseller and Publisher to the Queen, 
Royal Library, 38, Old Bond-street. 


NEW aed EL. 
Just published. in 3 volumes, and may be had at all the Libraries, 
+ a r 
LORENCE SACKVILLE ; or, Self-Depend- 
ence. By Mrs BURBURY. 

“This is a first novel—we hope it will not be the last by its 
authoress, who possesses a clear appreciation of humourand of pathos, 
a firm hand in noting down the salient features ef character, and a 
constancy to the leading purpose of herstory. There is nothing un- 
trae to real life and suffering in the position of Flerence Sackville, the 
self-dependent heroine and narrator. The story of poor Milly Tre- 
velyan—the pathos of which is fearful without exaggeration—is an 
episode that alone would thors us in placing Mrs Burbury high 
among modern novelists,”’—Athenzum 

** There is more than the precio of talent in this first work of a 
writer who possesses a flowing and racy style, an observant eye for 
character, a ready faculty of invention, and earnestness of di 
Atlas. 

** Florence Sackville, the self- -dependent heroine, is a clever creation, 
and porsesses charms ss to entice us through three volumes. 
Mrs Burbury is very happy in the mode in which she calls the self- 
dependent character into pation § and she writes with ease and ele- 
gance.’’—Literary Gazette. 

London: SMITH, ELDER, and Co., 65, Cornhill. 


NE HUNDRED ENGRAVINGS from the 
ANNUALS for 5s, or 200 for 8s 6d. All different and perfect 
impressions of these finely-executed and admired illustrations, well 
adapted for Scrap-books, &c. Sent free by return on receipt of Post- 
office order.—JAMES (REYNOLDS, Printseller, 171, Strand. Early 
orders will s secure the best plates. 


HE SEA. —WANTED, YOUNG GEN- 

TLEMEN to be articled as MIDSHIPMEN on board a fine 

First Class Ship, about to sail for SOUTH AUSTRALIA. They will 

mess and sleep with the efficers, and have every opportunity of 

acquiring a practical knowledge of the profession —For amount of 

premium and other particulars apply to W . SUTHERLAND, Ship- 
chandler, 55, Gainsford-street, Horsleydown. 








” 











K NELLER HALL TRAINING SCHOOL.— 


Twenty-one Exhibitions and four Queen's Scholarships are 
now open to competition at the O Eleven of these exhibitions 
cover the expenses of a year’s training, and the rest reduce those ex- 
penses to £5. Students who do not obtain exhibitions are entitled to 
recover the whole or nearly the whole of the payments made by them 











for training, if they obtain a place in the Annual Class-list of Certi- 
ficates of Merit Anexamination for granting the Exhibitions and 
Queen’s Scholarships, and for admitting other students, will com- 
mence at Kneiler Hall on the 15th of December. For the requisire 
forms, and for any further information, candidates should apply. by 
letter, to the Rev. F. TEMPLE, Kneller Hall, Isleworth. Middlesex. 


ONEY.—£30,000 ready to be immediately 
a advanced upon Freehold and good Leasehold Property, Rever- 
sions to Monev in the Funds, Annuities. Life Interysts, &c.; also upon 

Personal Security.—Apply, ay or by letter,to MrC J 
ALLEN, 23, 8, Regent~ streot, Waterloo-pla 


ITY DOMESTIC BAZAAR, REMOVED 
from 33, Ludgate-hil!, to 3. OLD BAILEY (one door from the 
corner of Ludgate-hill). WANTED, at the City Domestic Bazaar, 
good FEMALE SERVANTS. Servants with good characters will 
find this the best office for obtaining respectable situations. Open 
from |0 till 4 every day, Saturdays excepted.—All letters to inclose a 
postage stamp. 


oF 
N RK. CARSTAIRS, of 81, Lombard-street, 
PY City, the only teacher of any rational system of WRITING 
now in existence, gives LESSONS to Ladies and Gentlemen, by 
which their writing (however imperfect) can be rapidly improved into 

a fine and beautiful s:yle Arithmetic and Kkeeping by single 
pie double entry. Prospeciuces of terms, &c, may be had at the 


establishment. 

YOUPS, GAME, PIES, ENTREES, &c.— 
iN Messrs PURSSELL begto call the attention of connoisseurs 
and persons giving parties to the above, of which they have every va- 
riety always ready, b ing made with great care from the choicest ma- 

terials, and conveniently packed for the country. Wedding Breakfasts 
an? Ad Suppers supplied by contract. PURSSELL’S, Cornhill, cerner 
of 


Be ISCUITS in high perfection, manufactured 

of the finest flour produced in the south of France. and baked 
by a novel and improved principle. Upwards of fifty kinds packed in 
tin boxes of all sizes. A great variety of plain and ornamental Cakes, 
suitab'e for luncheon. tea, or the dinuer-table: also for schools and 
presents. PURSSKLL'S, Cornhill, corner of Finch-lane. 




















NEW MUSIC, 
OMPANION to the PSALM and HYMN 


BOOK, by GEORGE BS clon Gee EDITION of CON- 
GREGATIONAL PSALMODY. 5s, cl 
** We cordially recommend this little ot 
WRIGHT, Pall-Mall; Rivington; Boosey. 


BEAUTIES of CAMBRIA. By BRINLEY 
No. 1. THE LIVE- LOG NIGHT, 


RIC 
2. MARGARET" ar 





LIGHT. 
6. MARCH of the MEN of HARLECH. 
Price 2 h. 


ice Is. eac! 

THE PRINCE of CAMBRIA’S BAND MARCH. 

The “‘ Beauties of Cambria,” by Brinley Richards, were first per- 
formed by the Author at an annual Festival of the Cambrian Society 
of Ancient Britons, on St. David’s Day, at the Freemasons’ Tavern 
The delight and enthusiasm which these beautiful native Melodies pro- 
duced on the company were unbounded. The * Prince of Cambria's 
Band March,” an original composition, by the Author of “* Beauties of 
Cambria,”’ threw the company into a state amounting to delirium, 
These Melodies of Wales were dedicated by permission to hi Grace 
the Duke of Newcastle, by whose kind patronage this talented An 
cisnt Briton became a student of the Royai Academy of Music, wh re 
he gained the honour of being elected a King’s Scholar. 

LEE and COXHEAD, 48, Albemarle-street. 


x Ta] r 7a 

IANOFORTE STUDIES.—CZERNY’S 101 
EXERUISES (the best edition extant), only 2s; Czerny’s Vé- 

locité Studies, 2s ; Schmidt's 20 Studies, 2s ; Beethoven's Symphony 
in F, 28; Meyerbeer's Opera of Le Prophéte, 4s: Huguenots, 4s ; Lu- 
cia, 4s; Fidelio, 2s ; l’Eiisir d’Amore (just ready), 28; and 40 other 
Operas, 2s each. —Pianista Offices, 69, Paternoster-row; and 16a Ar- 
gyli-street, Regent-street —N.B. Any Three Nos., post free, 78 


stamps. 
die QUEEN CROCHET POLKA.—This 
beautifully-fitting Polka is hand Crochet, in finest Fleecy Wool, 
any colour, forwarded free to any part of the Kingdom upon receipt of 
Post-office order for the amount. No 1, 7s 6d; No 2, three to six 
years, 9s 6d; No 3, seven te twelve years, 11s 6d; No 4, twelve to six- 
oe years, 13s 6d; No 5, Ladies, 15s 6d; No 6, Full size. 18s 6d 
Fhese amounts include postage to any part.—EDWARD DRESSER 
ROGERS, 101, Borough, London 


port i to MUSICSELLERS. —In conse- 
uence of many spurious imitations of BLOCKLEY’S celebrated 
BL COMER POLKA, tenth thousand, 28; the Bloomer Quadrilles, 3s; 
the Bloomer Schottische, 28; the Bloomer. yap 3s; and Block- 
ley’s Clipper Polka, 23; Quadrilles, Galop, 2s: the trade is 
fequested to order them as BLOCKLEY’S ‘Bi -OOMER POLKA, &e., 
and see the copies are signed J. J. BLOCKLEY. —ADDISON, Re- 
gent-street 


3 
EW SONG.—THE YOUNG LADY’S 

*“ NO,”—Composed by the Author of “ Will you love me then 

as now ?” “ The Rich Man’s Bride,” “* The Secret,’ ‘* Yes, I have 

dared to love thee,” &c. Price 2s (sent postage free).—This arch and 

pleasing ballad, just introcuced most successfully by Miss Poole. 's 

likely to become one of the most popular songs of the day: both words 
and music possess that point which will ensure success. 
DuF¥ and Honeson, 65, Oxford-street. 











3s; an 








. + ya 
TEW SONG, “I MET HER inthe CRYSTAL 
HALLS.” Price 2s. Sent 

* This beautiful and exprestive ballad wil! come home to every fre- 
quenter of the Crystal Halls with a force and pathos perfectly irre- 
sistible. The words are by J mter, one of our finest lyric 
bards; and the music, by Siephen Glover, is equal to anything from 
his long-practised pen. No visitor from the country, possessing a 
pianoforte. should return without obtaining this charming souvenir of 
the World's Show.’’—Musical Review. 

London: DUFF and HODGSON, 63, Oxford-street. 








RIZE PIANOFORTE.—Messrs. LAM- 

BERT and CO, Pianoforte Manufacturers, have the pleasure of 
intimating that they are now finishing in the most splendid styie ef 
iUuminated decoration the carved and gilt Cottage Pianoiorte which 
they exhibited in the ** Mediseval Court,”’ and to which a Prize Medal 
been awarded (being the onlv Piano of that description thus 
honoured); and they hope soon to be able to announce it as ready for 
inspection. Cottage Pianos, warranted of the same tone, touch, and 
improved action asthe Prize Pianoforte, can be had in every variety 
of case from 45 Guineas and upwards. Picco'os, sound construction, 
for Schools, &c., 25 Guineas; very elegant, 30 Guineas and upwards 
Messrs. L. and Co.’s Factory, 1, Werrington-street, St Pancras. being 
now enlarged by the ereciion of additi nal workshops, they are pre- 
pared to execute orders to avy extent with the utmost promptitude. In- 
struments expressly prepared for foreign climates. Pianos taken in 
exchange Lists of prices sent free on application to 1, Werriogton- 
street, or 17, Port jt » Port eq) 


\OLKIEN’S 25-GUINEA ROYAL MINUTO 

dee ay gest 4 7 octaves, O G fall. metallic plate, with 
all late imp: , «ose, maple, walnut, or zebra- 
wood. The areas panama aut eae of these pianos is, that they 
will -tand any climate without injuring the adteny of their origina! 
beantiful tone and touch.—TOLKIEN, manufactrrer, 27, 28, and 29, 
Kiang William-street, London-bridge. Drawings post free 











FORTNUM, , MASON, and CO. beg to an- 
nounce the arrival of their new Foreign preserved and dried 
its for D-sserts and Culinary purposes, with a variety of Comes- 

for the Breakfast, Luncheon, Dinner, and Supper Tabie.— 
F pon Warehouse, 182, Piccadilly. 


HE PRIZE GAS-STOVES, for Warming 

conservatories, churches, halls. and shops, and she STOVES 

for COOKING by GAS, ars now removed to the Manufa-turer’s, 

Nicer LES RICKETS, Agar-street, Strand, opposit» Charing-cross 
ospital. 


IK-GUNS and AIR-CANES, for Shooting 

rabbits, rooks, sea-fowl, &c. with ba!l. small birds with 

shot, fi:-h with harpoons and line. Prices from 65s., pump and appa-~ 
ratus complete.—REILLY, Gunmaker, Ne + Oxford-street. 


HE “FAVORITE” HAVANNAH, 13s 6d 

per lb.—This beautifally flavoured and much-admired Cigar, 

is sent tree, in boxes, to all parts of England—l Ib, ao 2 lbs, 26s. 

The Proprietors are reesiving daily assurances of t! he excellence of 

the “Favorite ’ Havannah.—London: GEOFFREY and CO, 29, Ash- 
ley: cr crescent, City-road. 


NHE FINEST OLD CUBAS in the 

WORLD.—These much-admired Cubas are rent, carriage free 

to all parts of Ly oa aod a carriage paid to Ireland, Scotland, 

and Wales—1 Ib. 28s 6d. One ‘trial is es "Lond on, 
GEOFFREY and CO, 29, yh talk, City-road 


EAL & SONS EIDER DOWN QUILTS 

are made in three varieties—The BORDERED QUILT, the 

PLAIN QUILT, and the DUVET. The Bordered Quilt is in the usual 

form of bed quilts, and is a most elegant and luxurious article The 

Plain Qnilt is smaller, and is useful as an extra eovering on the bed. 

or as a wrapper in the carriage,or onthecouch. Ths Davet is a loose 
cave filled with Eider Down, as in general use on the Continent. 

Lists of Prices and izes sent free by post, on application to HEAL 

and pick | Bedding Factory, 196 (opposite the Chapel), Tottenbam- 

court-roa 


LANKETS for CHARITY.—HEAL and 
SON heg to offer sary TS for the purposes of Charity of the 
following weight«, sizes, and prices :— 
4: yards by 2 yards. Salah 33 lbs.... 48 9d per pair 


5 ay tees ” 


Fre 
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» 9 2S as ” 
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Heal and Son's List’ ‘of Bedding, containing fall particulars of 
weights, sizes, and prices of every description of bedding, sent free by 
post on application to their factory, 196 (opposite the Chapel), Totten- 
ham-court-road, London. 


¥ RATUITOUS PRESENTATION.—A series 
of ENGRAVINGS, designed and executed in Paris by the most 
eminent artiste, illustrating the novel elegances in the mode of the 
present winter season in Manties, Dresses. and Miilinery Costume, are 
now ready for distribution, and will be forwarded upon request, post 
free, to the nobility and heads of families only. These drawings ig 
executed exclusively for the don General Mourning Warehou 
= the mantles, gilets, and millinery made from them will be foun 
to surpass in eit and eleganee all former productions at JAY'S 
The LONDON GENERAL MOURNING WAKEHOUSE, Nos. 247, 
249, and 251, Regemt~ . 
> 
ESSRS. NICOLL’S ESTABLISHMENTS 
IN LOXDO 
Are thus arranged, Excellence and Toaaes being conspicuous 
throughout):— 
In KEGENT-STREET, at Number 114, orders aro taken for all 
— of the best Morning and Evening Attire suitable for Gentlemen. 
he NEXT HOUSE, Number 116, is connected with the above, 
as hy © with the other two houses, but is chicfly devoted to the 
production of Naval end Military Uniform:, complete in every 
requisite accoutrement for Officers of tne Line or Militia and Cadets’ 
outfits, &c. 
At Number 118, specimens of Robes for the Pulpit, Bar, or Muni- 
cipal Office, may be seen and terte: 
At iy ren 120, Bg 4 — Youths’ Clothing are prepared , with 
College Caps, Gow: apted for public or private schools, &c. 
In the yeti SHOW. ty MB, extending over all'the houses 
now enumerated, there is the ever popular PaletOt and Morning Coat, 
ready for immedia'e use, and in a'l their varied adaptations for con- 
venience or climate. together with Dressing-gowns and many articles 
constructed for luxurious ease, and a division exclusively for 
travelling and sporting, including all the new inventions of Vul- 
eanians Tedlarra ber, and other waterproofs. such as Fishing Boots, 
, Bou'-Westers. Life Belts, &c. &c. There is also a de 
pa for at where Ay for single or several suits are well 
atte 
At the ‘CITry ESTABLISHMENT. 22, CORNHILL, Morning and 
Evening Attire, wi Palet6ts, may be obtained as in Regent-street; 
but there simp! ~~ maa of the several other Departments a! 
described are su 
The WHOLESALE. and COUNTING-HOUSE DEPARTMENTS 
are for the ae , in WARWICK-STREET; and in the CITY, 


CHANGE-. 
Ici on parle Frangais. 











at and C BLACK, Edinburgh; Longman and Co, London; and sold by 


t mann Deutsch 
si parla Italiano. 
hablase 


Aqui el Espanol. 


LANOFORTES for SALE or HIRE, at 

CHAPPELL’S, 50, New Bond-street. A large Stock of NEW 
and SECOND-HAND PIANOS, by Erard, Broadwood, Collard, &c, 
for SALE or HIRE. Instruments by less reputed makers at the lowest 
prices. Any one hiring a piano for not less than one year can, if de- 
sired, choose a perfectly new instrument from the factories of any of 
the best makers. Olid pianofortes taken inexchange. A large stock of 
the best Harmoniums, by Alexandre, of Paris, from 15 to 45 guineas. 
—50, New Bond -street. 


IANOFORTES at Manufacturing Prices.— 

Messrs. HOLDERNESSE and CO, 444, New Oxford-street 
London, beg to inform their frie nds and the public that they have re- 
duced the price of their Piccolo Pianotortes, in rosewood, zebra, 
or walnut-tree-wood cases. to 25 guineas each. These beautiful in- 
struments are tj octaves (Cc to A) in compass, combine al! the la\est 
improvements, are possessed of amazing power, combined with sweet- 
ness of tone, and finished with the same e¢are and attention that 
has hitherto disti nguished their manufacture. Warranted for three 
years, and exchanged if not approved of.—A variety of second~ 
hand by Broadwood, Coliard. Erard, and other makers. from £10 
and double and single-action Harps by Erard, from £10.—N.B. Every 
descr ption of musical instrument tuned, rep and taken in ex- 
change. 


RESS SHIRTS, for Evening Parties, &c., 

at 786d, 10s 6d, and 12s6deach. A variety of the newest 
Losec kept ready for immediate use cloth shirts, Six for 
6d, 37s 6d, and 43s,—H. 8. HIRD, 363, Oxford-street, fonr doors 
Son the Pantheen, and directly opposite the Princess's Theatre. 


| ee EUREKA SHIRTS.—* The Great 


Exhibition has prod a 1 which have 
nd ished the et. How many of these 

















will survive. for any practical purpose is a questio It is another 
question if any one of them will bring fog half 1 the practical comfort of a 
good shirt. Mr Ferd, of the Strand, has an invention of this kind, 
which is a material improvement upon the old plans, and for positive 
enjoyment is worth nineteen-twentieths of the marvels of the huge 
bevilding in Hyde- park.""—Atlas. 

Ford's Eureka Shirts are not so'd by any hosiers or drapers, and can 
therefore be obtained only at 185, Strand. hey are made in two 
qua'ities. the first of which is 40s the half dozen, and the second 
quality 30s the half dozen. The list of prices, containing an Illus- 
tration, with directions for self-measurement, sent per post free.— 
RICH ARD FORD, 185, Strand. 


{HIRTS.—PATTERNS of the new coloured 
by SHIRTINGS, in every variety of colour, and upwards of 300 
different styles, for making FORD'S EUREKA SHIRTS. sent per pot. 
free on the receipt of six stamps. Price 27s the half dozen.—RICHARD 
FORD, 185, Strand, London. 


ORDS EUREKA SHIRTS and FORD’S 

EUREKA SHIRT-COLLARS are not sold by any hosiers or 
drapers, and can therefore be obtained only at 185, Strand. 
The Collars possess an improved mvthed of fastening, which 
entirely dispenses with the use of strings, loops. or elastic contri- 
vances, adapted to any size, suitable for once or twice round cravats. 
May be had in three different sizes, and either rounded or pointed. 
Price |1s 6d per dozen. Two, as samples, sent port free on peepee 
28 postage stamps.—RICHARD FORD. 185, Strand, London. 


BONNETS. . — PARISIAN MILLINERY 

DEPOT.—To Cash Purchasers, wishing to avoid the charges 
of private Milliners.—The richest Genoa Silk Velvet Bonnets, One 
Guinea each, in all colours. French Satin, Ducape, Crape, Felt, and 
Straw Bonnets, equally cheap; and the fashion, style, &c., cannot be 
surpassed. Also, the largest Stock in London to selectfrom. For 
Cash only. At Cranbourn House, No. 39, Cranbourn-street, Leicester- 
square. _Proprietors, E, WOOKEY and COMPANY. 


NLENFIELD STARCH. —The Ladies are 
respectfully requested to make a trial of the GLENFIELD 
PATENT DOUBLE-REFINED POWDER STARCH, which for do- 
mestic use now stands unrivalled. 
Testimonial from the Lady Mayoress of London. 
“The Lady Mayoress begs to thank Mersra Pantin and Turner for 
a box of Glenficld Patent Deuble-refined Powder Starch, manu- 
factured by Mr Wotherspoon, of Glasgow. The laundress has reported 
the Starch to be of very superior quality, and the Lady Mayoress will 
bare much pleasure iu recommending it."".—Mansion Honse, July 31, 
49. 
Sold Wholesale, in London, by Messrs Pantin and Turner; Hooper 
Brothers; Charles C 
d Co; Twelvetrees Brothers; and Mr Smelling 
AGENTS WANTED: apply to Mr R WOTHERSPOON, 40, Dun- 
lop-strect, Glasgow. 








IT has been experienced by a vast number of persone afflicted 


General Debility from perusing a Pamphlet, which Th be obtaived, 
bat free, by addressing a letter, paid, to Mr. CABBURN'S DISPEN- 
Af King’ forces, pace wie three A ven Perr 1 inclosed. 





lergy, F 
a many one. may be seen; particularly that of the Rev. G. Ww. 
Cockburn, of Pemberton Rectory, who, frem experience in his own 








is 
family and i strong). it to his brother 
clergy as @ cheap yetsafe ‘an offloacious remedy for general suffering, 





B Williams; Croft and Innocent; Petty, Wood, | 


XTRAORDINARY RELIEF and BENE- | 


FI 
with Rheumatism, Gout, Paralysis. Spinal Affections, Weakness, and | 


EEVES’S MOIST WATER- -COLOURS, 
and pure re Gumrand. Load “Penell, are ‘oe = wie = Saxe 
lon. 


ELF-ACTING PORTABLE SPRING- 
PRESSURE SPECTACLES.—Secures correct vision, never 
a whl at La et removed. immediately collapse, and may 
worn W' guard as a 'e-glass. Agents i 
where.—Patenteo ANDERSON, High: Gravesend, Kent?” 








street, Gravesend, 


RMS, CRESTS, and MOTTOES embla- 

20) oned on Berlin Paper, for Needlework, by A. O. P. Harriso on, 

Heraldic Artist and Sacred Edifice Embellisher, 50, Great Titehfie ld. 

street. Portland-place Late of 23, Great Portland-street. Braid and 
Crochet Patterns Drawn. 


5) > ,) 

F YOU REQUIRE FAMILY ARMS, send 

name and county te the Lincoln's-Inn Heraldic Office, Great Turn- 
stile, Lincoln's Inn. Fee for searching and sketch, 3s 6d, or postage 
stamps; crest engraved on stone, 8* void arms with name on plate for 
books,! £1 Is; arms of cities, colleg &c., sketched.—Direct to 
HENRY SALT. Observe, LINGOLN'S 8- “INN HER ALDIC OFFICE. 


NFANTS’ NEW FEEDING BOTTLES.— 
These Biberens or Pile) Bettles, the most perfect artificial 
mother ever inven’ adapted to milk, biscuits, and all kinds of 
food. The nipple is chnatiey as soft as velvet, ney cleanly, and 
is never refused by any infant.—BENJAM 196, Oxford- 
Street. 7s 6d cach. Each is engraved with my mame and address.— 


NERS VEGETABLE OIL, 4s. per im- 


perial gallen, ay" a clear and brilliant light in every de- 
scription of lamp. perfectly free from smoke or smell, is not affected 
by the temperature, neither does it clog nor corrode the lamp, and is 
recommended asthe most cleanly and economical oil that can be 
used, Sold only by Thos. Nunnand Sons, 40 years purveyors to the 
Hon. Society of Lincoln's-inn, 19, Great James-street, Bedford-row. 
Delivered in town aud suburbs. 


ICHARD ATKINSON and CO., IRISH 
POPLIN MANUFACTURERS to , the QUEEN, er Royal 
Highness the Duchess of Kent, his E the Lord-I 
&c.—Atkinson and Co. beg respectfully to aequaint the nobility and 
gentry of Great Britain, that they transmit SPECIMENS for inspec- 
tion per post free, and any Poplin orders are sent of expense te 
London, Liverpool, Bristol, Plymouth, Falmouth, or Glasgow, from 
whence they are forwarded as addressed without any delay, and at 
the risk of Atkin-on and Co, 41, College-green, Dublin. 


ODGERS’S IMPROVED SHIRTs.— 

31s 6d and 37s 6d the Half Dozen; combining the highest de- 
gree of excellence at the smallest cost. Satisfaction is(as usual) gua- 
ranteed, or the money returned. 

Printed priced lists, with full particulars, directions for self-mea- 
surement. and, if required, patterns of the new Coloured Shirts, at 20s, 
26s. and 3ls 6d the Half Dozen, gratis and post free to all parts of the 
=a 
RODGERS and CO., Improved Shirt Makers, 59, ST. MARTIN'S. 
ANE, Charing-crose, London. Established Sixty Years. Boys’ 
Bh rts in all sizes. 


NHE LADIES’ WINTER POLKA JACKET, 


for riding or driving, made of stout warm beaver cloth, colours 
dark brown and black, price Two Guineas, Nothing can exceed this 
jacket for comfort and appearance in cold weather; it fits the —— 
perfectly, and for riding sheuld be worn instead of a habit body. 
FORD also recommends with the above his strong double allied 
Winter Cloth Habit Skirts for riding amd hunting. price 58. A 
drawing of the jacket, pattern of material, and directions for self- 
measurement, sent per post, or jaeket on approbation.—W. ForD, 
'ishit-maker to her Majesty, 10, Holles-street, Cavendish-square, 


ANCHETTES POMPADOUR (Velvet 
Elastique. }—This ogege Ronee received from Paris, will be, 
doubtless. duly appreciated by the wearers, as a warm and suitable 
appendage to dress, counteracting the coldness occasioned by the 
present style of sleeve. procured only at the French Ribbon 
Sh”. 213, Regent-street. HARDW ICK’S Magasin de Rubans de 


ES GILETS, about which so much has been 
said by the press inits remarks upon the proposed alteration in 
Ladies’ Costume, are made up according to — Re eee a 
diously suited to the requirements of the se 
dinner costume, at JAY’S.—The LONDON ¢ GENERAL MOURNING 
WAREHOUSE, Nos 247, 249, and 25), Regent-street. 


easy ee mad Mae QUEEN. 


lished 
- 
NFANTS’ BASSIN ETTES and BASKETS, 
and Pec aged WEDDING and GENERAL OUTFITS, for 
ME, INDIA, and the Colonies, are s 
JOHN CAPPER and SON, ¢9, GRACECHURCH- STREET? 1 LONDON, 
os a Be = ee Department, 
em: The a are economical, 
the masertale and needlework uals 
BABY LINEN, of superior work, decidedly "CHEAP. 
Parcels of £3 aay throughout the Kingdom free of all railway carriage. 
AMPLES., wipe may be ——— SENT 
for iseguetions on receipt of a London reference or money-order. 
LISTS, with PRICES, sent fPOST-PA AID. 


N EW FASHIONS.—New Costumes, New 
Cloaks for the WINTER.—HY. COOK and CO. most respect- 
fully announce to their numerous and distinguished patrons that they 
have just returned from Paris; and, upon the occasion of the re-open- 
ing of their spacious Show-rooms, they have this season made unus 
exertions to produce such a collection of CLOAKS, Bonnets, Caps, 
Head-dresses, Coifures. Collars, Evening Dresses, Berthes, &c., as, in 
style, materia!, and variety, should be worthy of their approbation ; 
which, in accordance with the spirit of the times, they aro offering at 
prices so moderate as to satisfy the most economical. They earnestly 
solicit a visit to their Cloak and Millinery Saloon, which abounds with 
novelties possessing unusual attractions.—Hy. Cook and Co., Parisian 
and Family Mourning Warehouse, 246, Regent-street. 
~ . + x 
K LECTRO-SILVERED DEANEAN 
‘4d PLATE.—This beautiful ee is celebrated for its 
pecu'iar parity and silvery whiteness, and, a substitute for Silver 

trons which it cannot. by any test, be distingaiohed). is onsurpassed. 
DEANE, DRAY, and CO. have always on sale Table end Dessert 
Spoons and Forks, in all the newest and most approved silver pat- 

terns; also, and Coffee Sevs, Liqueur Stands, Cruets, Candlesticks, 
Cake! baaky and every article usually produced in si'ver, all at the 
lowest wholesale prices —DEANE, DRAY. and Co., Cutlers and Far- 
nishing Ironmongers (opening to the Monument), London-bridge. 


ATCHES and JEWELLERY of the best 
description ean be purchased at SELIM, DEAN, and CO 'S, 
9. Coven:ry-street, Haymarket, at prices considerably less than any 
other house. Their Gold Watches at £4 15s, and Silver ditto at £2 15s, 
are not to be equalled. Gold Chains. of newest design, com- 
mencing at 25s each. Gold Bracelets, gees 2Ziseach. A large Assort- 
ment of Brooches, Rings, and Studs, &c, at prices equally cheap. 
Diamonds Pearls, old Gold and Silver, bought or talon in exchange. 
Coventry-street, Haymarket. 


HE ROYAL EXHIBITION.—Valuable 


newly-invented, very small, powerful Waistcoat- pocket Giass 
the size of a walnut. to discern minute objects at a distance of frem 
four to five miles, po gph o layer to be invaluable for Yachting, and to 
Sportsmen, "4 s. TELESCOPES, possess- 
ing such extraordinary pote that “some, 34 inches, with an extra 
eye-piece, will show distinctly Jupiter's Moons, Saturn's Ring. and the 
Double Stare. They supersede every other kind, and are of all sizes 
for the Waistcoat-pocket, Shooting, Military purposes, &c. Opera 
and Racoe-course Glasses, with won erful powers; a minute object can 
be clearly seen from Ten to Twelve miles disetant.—Invaluable newly- 
invented preserving Spectacles; invisible and all kinds of Acoustic In- 
strumenta for relief of extreme Deafness.—Messrs 8 and B SULO- 
MONS Opticians, 39, Aibemarle-street, Piccadilly. 


FNDISPENSABLE in EVERY FAMILY.— 

MARKWICK’S PATENT PRIZE MEDAL RESPIRATORS, 2s 6d 
each; Chest Protectors, Gout Socks, Knee Caps, &c, for Kheumatism, 
Lumbago Bands, Shoe Socks, Warm (loves, &c, avd Spongie Piline 
Pou'tice, declared by Leadam, surgeon to the Great Grimeby Docks, 
“to surpass any one article used by him during t last 30 years,” 
have effected most extraordinary cures, and given unparalleled com- 
fort. Sold by chemists. Wholesale at A. MARKWICK and CO.'s, 32, 
King William-street, City. Lists forwarded on application. 


FLEGAN T TOILET REQUISITES.—ROW- 
LANDS’ MACASSAR OIL is highly and universally a 
"pega ware 
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ciated for creating and ps luxuriant 
KALYDOR is a pi vary & 
beautifying the skin and companions and ROW ANDSe PODONTO, 
or Pearl Dentifrice, is invaluable for its beautifying and preservative 
effects on the ey and gums. age of Lagos. fis throughout 
Europs, and t received of their 
efficacy, saora a the best and surest proof of their merits. Beware of 
spurious imitatiens. The only genuine of each bears the name of 
“ Rowlands’ " preceding that of the article on the wrapper or label. 
—Sold by them at 30, Hatton-garden, London; and by chemists and 
perfumers. 








Recognised by the Royal —s of ree oy of England, the Uni- 

versity of London, aed the pothecaries’ Hall of London and Ireland. 

OLLEGE “OF CHEMISTRY. 
Messrs. W. and 8. Kent and Son, Upton-on-Severn. 


LIVERPOOL. Tuesday, October 14th, 1851, 

Dear Sirs,—The cask of French wine vinegar came safely to band. 
I have submitted it to analysis, and find it to be perfecily pure, ie., it 
only contains those matters which are in all fermented grape juice. It 
is very much liked in my house, being a most agreeable acid. The 
reason of my sending to you for vinegar was on account of the dread- 
ful mixture sold here under that name; some of the samples. exa- 
mined contained sugar, oil of vitriol, and arsenic.—Yours truly, 

SHERIDAN MUSPRATT, F.R 8.E., Dr. Phil., &e. 


O MEDICINE for the CURE of ASTHMA, 


Se vp po and Cow ghs, was over attended with such speedy 
To 











ls 1$¢, 28 Od, and 118 per box. 
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